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Sketches of Life in Morocco 



CHAPTER I 

My Pickles 

It was a very hot morning in June and I 
was busy with the flowers, when the door 
burst violently open, and Teddy sprang in 
and took an immediate header under the 
table. I had an instant in which to think. 
" What mischief is he in now ? " when a 
small very red face peered from under the 
white cloth, and a small voice began 
imploringly " Save me, save me, * Muds I ' *• 
" From what ? " I queried. 
" Oh," panted Teddy, " he's after me." 
" But who, you young rascal ? " 
** AbduUa ! I wasn't so very bad you 
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know,'* continued the boy, " I was only 
pla3dng out by the stables, and there was 
a bucket of whitewash there . . ." 

•• Well," I urged, " what then ? " 

" Oh, I just thought how nice Nizam 
would look if I painted him in stripes like 
a tiger," came the apologetic reply. " Hark ! 
there comes AbduUa," and he disappeared 
with great haste at the sound of footsteps 
outside the door. 

A terrible pickle that Teddy ! I do not 
dare to laugh yet, for it is terrible to 
have one's favourite horse painted in stripes 
like a tiger, and I don't know what the 
" Croney," will say to it on his return, so I 
am driven to temporize, though I do not 
anticipate anything worse than chuckles. 

But that episode reminds me of another 
of his doings, while we were in England and 
staying with a married sister who took great 
pride in her many well stocked green-houses. 
She was terrified one day to see smoke 
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issuing from the one that was her special 
pride, and, hurrying up, discovered Teddy 
carefully tending a small fire lighted under 
the stages, pouring paraffin upon it from a 
bottle. There was a tripod of sticks over 
this little fire, and suspended from it a doll ; 
seated on a water barrel close by, was an 
admiring group of cousins and sisters. 
They explained the proceedings at length, 
they were burning a witch, and Teddy was 
executioner ! Another day I remember my 
tiny girl creeping to my side with a very 
rueful face. I was writing, and had not 
long since left her playing with her little 
brother in the nursery among the dolls of 
which they had a large and wonderful 
collection. " What is it, sweet maid ? " I 
asked, " Why are you not pla3ang ? " 

" Fse not pla3dng," replied a determined 
yet sorrowful voice, " because I 'rjeally, 
cannot marry Golliwog, and Harry insists 
I must marry him. I don't mind any of 
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the uwers, but I can't marry Golliwog." 
It seemed a matter so serious that I had 
to interfere, and finally compromised 
matters by arranging a marriage between 
the little maid and a Highlander which had 
lost one leg. I left in the middle of the 
marriage ceremony and left them happy. 
The moment is so real to children that all 
is real with it. The Golliwog marriage 
revolted my small daughter as a hateful 
match might have revolted her instincts 
twenty years later on. The misery was just 
as intense as if he had been the horrible 
creature he is made to appear. But the 
Highlander did not offend her artistic little 
soul, and enabled her brother to perform 
the ceremony with Golliwog as best man, to 
appease his wounded feelings, he having a 
genuine love for the monster. The imagina- 
tion of a healthy child is never at rest, it 
keeps the little feet running, the little brain 
actively employed in carrying out its designs. 
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and it is all so real to them, there is nothing 
too high for it to reach, nothing impossible 
of realization. Laughter for us, sometimes 
tears for children, as often touch our hearts 
in their play with sorrow, as they touch them 
to mirth. Only it seems more laughter 
than sorrow, because we treasure up the sun- 
shine of our lives, and the sunshine is nearly 
always made by children that we love. I 
see many things through my children's pure 
young eyes, many mothers do see that way 
and look upon a new world. I have come 
to know many things that were hidden from 
me, and leaxn humbly enough, from the 
little ones how to be happy and how to be 
content. Many things are denied to me in 
this land of violent contrasts, but my com- 
pensations are many also. For instance, I 
could not go home to see the Coronation, 
but I saw it here in Morocco in a corner of 
my sitting room. At Westminster there 
were crowds of peers, peeresses, great church- 
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men, great lawyers, great commoners, and 
the King and Queen. It took a wide space 
to hold them all. In the corner of my 
sunny room, there were only two who played 
many parts, and with a disconcerting 
suddenness in the change of role. A news- 
paper giving all details of that long, 
wearisome ceremony in the old Abbey at 
home lay open on the floor handy for 
consultation. Harry played the King, the 
Archbishop, the Garter King at Arms, and 
any other gorgeous personage, whose 
accoutrements appealed to him. My little 
daughter made constant metamorphosis 
from Queen to train-bearer, now very erect 
and with outstretched arms extending an 
imaginary train, and a moment later kneeling 
with bent head for the sacred oil, with which 
the Archbishop insisted upon anointing her. 
Then she turned to make her obeisance to 
the King, and be raised by him to the throne 
at his side. It was long, but I did not find 
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II 



it tedious, its magnificence did not weary 
me, nor did the music, discoursed on combs 
covered with paper, accompanied by drums 
played with the feet, pall upon my mind. 
If I had my choice again, I think I would 
be happier in that narrow room with the 
shutters closed to keep out the fervent sun, 
than among the peeresses in the ancient 
Abbey. And there are many mothers who 
will agree with me. 
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CHAPTER n 
Camping at the Olive Groves 

Our tents were pitched on the summit of 
a rocky hill clothed in verdure, standing 
sheer out of the plains which stretched in 
varying lines for miles around us. 

Away on the western side the Atlantic 
gleamed blue and beautiful, its border of 
white surf standing out distinctly to catch 
the eye. My children's joy was intense, 
Harry with his beloved, but battered. 
Golliwog clasped tightly to him, headed our 
procession on arrival, riding "Mouse" a 
diminutive donkey, Janey the faithful nurse, 
brought up the rear perched upon a mule. 
Her kindly face was darkened by a frown, 
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she was not predisposed to this outlandish 
country of picturesqueness and dirt; the 
Moors' shrouded forms clad in hooded 
jellab and haik, provoked scorn and 
ridicule. 

What their women folk were about 
to cut out such senseless garments, 
she could not imagine. ^' There was no 
shape in them nor sense in the baggy 
trousers/' she said with curling lip. Her 
devotion to her mistress received a severe 
shock when she discovered the delight the 
*' savages" and their mode of living gave 
her, and that the heat and discomforts were 
overlooked completely by me and the 
whole family. Janey did not take kindly to 
camp life, but nobly put her own feelings to 
one side in contemplating the joy of the 
little ones. 

Teddy brought his white mice with him 
for change of air, and now careered about 
with them in his pocket, heedless of the 
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slippery nature of the rocky ground. A 
whoopi and over he went rolling down a 
slope amid ringing laughter. 

^* My gum I I forgot the mice " cried he 
with rueful face, diving a hand into his 
pocket, and extracting one flattened motion- 
less little atom by a limp pink tail. 

"Oh Teddy! how awful/* cries little 
Daphne, her voice very near to tears, 
" The pore little thing's squashed flat." 

" Never mind Tiny," says Teddy quickly, 
" we'll have such a beautiful funeral." 

Much consoled, the other hapless little 
rodent laid reverently beside the tirst, they 
flew to the kitchen tent to secure a suitable 
coffin. Vivien and Harry joined the 
mourners in great glee, Teddy robed in a 
white table cloth, walked in front with a 
stone doing duty for the sacred book, Vivien 
and Daphne carried a tin biscuit-box, while 
Harry bearing Golliwog, embellished by 
black tape tied round his arm, brought up 
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the rear. They wound in and out among 
the mysterious silver grey olive trees. 
Mahomet, our Moorish servant, followed 
also, looking very shy and foolish, a grin 
lighting up his ugly amiable face. ^' Yellah 
Bohelli," cries the parson occasionally, 
fearing lest Mahomet's evident desire to flee 
prove too much for him. 

Arrived at the selected spot, the Moor, 
eager to be employed, soon dug a hole 
large enough to contain the coffin. The 
clergjrman intoned the service, breaking 
o£f occasionally to reprove the mourners 
thus : — " I say Harry, you are spoiling the 
whole show." " No Vivien, you mustn't 
pull out the corpses once they are in the 
coffin,"—" Tiny, don't laugh." 

" I weally can't help it, Bohelli's toes do 
curl up so when he's shy ! " giggles Daphne 
— ^and then it is over. Mahomet, glad to 
be released, scuttles back to the kitchen 
tent, the blue grey shadows swallow up the 
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little figures as they melt amidst them — 
only echoes of happy ringing laughter float 
up to me upon the breeze. I turn and 
wander to the edge of the great rock 
towering in mid-air^ and gaze upon the 
wonderful view below. The wide rolling 
plain is steeped and bathed in sunshine: 
one solitary patch of newly turned, dark 
brown earth seems to stand out in the heat 
haze that envelopes everything, with curious 
persistence. 

Down a struggling furrow comes the tall 
hooded figure of a youth clad in a dull 
brown jellab, toiling along the bare earth, 
driving before him with quaint calls and 
encouragement, a yoke of slow soft-eyed 
oxen dragging behind them the forked 
branch of a tree. Such a plough as might 
have served the first of his calling who 
turned over the kind brown earth and sowed 
in its wrinkled lines the scattered grain. 
There is no sound in the warm air but the 
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laboured breathing of the oxen, the voice of 
the husbandman. The sun pours pitilessly 
down on the wide leveli the flowers SAvay 
and toss in the breeze here vividly brilliant, 
there dimmed by distance or pressed down- 
wards by the wind. Amid their brilliancyi 
the Moorish hamlet sleeps inside its hedge 
of prickly pear. The little brown children, 
hooded like gnomes, run noiselessly out and 
in, flickering like brown cloud shadows across 
the sun, coming suddenly and silently ind 
going without a sound. A slender girl figure 
comes along the prickly pears her white 
dress faintly green against the grey, her 
head draped in stripes of yellow and white, 
fringes flying behind her. Between her 
shapely hands, she carries a bowl of milk, 
stepping slowly and evenly lest one precious 
drop should spill. 

"Oh' Ee Absolem," she calls, and the 
sound sweet and faint echoes like a bird call 
to the husbandman behind the labouring 

B 
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oxen. He comes leisurely and slow, for 
here time is not, but from dawn to sunset, 
he slips his oxen, and advancing, drains 
the profferred bowl and turns again to his 
work. But she calls again, and once more 
he turns. The oxen stand idly flicking 
their tails and moving their soft ears to 
and fro, to keep o£f the cloud of flies. 
Once in a while, one will turn a patient 
head towards their master as though 
wondering what delays him at this un- 
wonted hour. The silence drowses heavily 
over the level world, the whole plain dreams 
swaying lightly in the wind. " 0*Ee Fatma, 
Haramea ! A'jee 1 " Fatma springs away and 
runs lightly within the prickly hedge, and 
Absolem turns again to the groaning plough 
and drives it on down the fragrant earth. 
The wind comes up, and after it the silence, 
and solitary and alone, the husbandman and 
his oxen move on the changing plain. 
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CHAPTER III 



A Picnic at the Caves 

The camp was astir betimes, the delights 
of breakfasting under trees in the golden 
sunshine were irresistibley but soon I wander 
down the hill side with a book and make a 
nest in the high fern where I can overlook 
the children playing. There is a little 
stream wandering along between stones and 
boulders. In the dense shade of an over- 
hanging rock clumps of maidenhair fern 
grow thickly, the high yellow flags and 
elegant asphodel SAvay gracefully in the 
wind. Daphne, with skirts tucked up, 
paddles in and out of the pools. A group 
of little brown children in elfish hoods stand 
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open eyed staring at the shining white feet 
of the Nasranis, making comments in awe- 
stricken whispers, Harry and Vivien lower 
down the stream are hunting for water tor- 
toises now and then they raise one in mid- 
air with a shout of triumph as they call 
Teddy's attention to their capture. 

A herd of soft eyed cattle come slowly 
alone the valley in. our direction, some lie 
among the high cool fern their twitching 
ears alone to be seen through the cloud 
of flies surrounding them. A scream 
from Daphne makes me spring to my feet- 
She had turned suddenly to discover the 
head and shoulders of a red cow staring 
with frightened eyes at her over the boulder. 
As she screamed, she fled, bounding from 
rock to rock, like her namesake, fleeing from 
Apollo, now a splash of water betrayed 
a foot-slip into the stream. Breathlessly 
she arrived at Harry's pool, but alighting 
on an insecure stone was precipitated in 
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sitting posture into the water at her 
brother's feet ! 

" Oh Daphne, you newstance, do get up 
you're sitting on my mud turtle," was 
Harry's unsympathetic cry as he tugged at 
his sister, rendering it impossible for her to 
comply with his demand. When she re- 
gained her feet, wet and muddy she gazed in 
vain for her pursuer, her cry of alarm had 
sent the cow speeding in the opposite 
direction. 

" The nasty old cow never ran after 
me at all," said she much disappointed. 
How disgusting.'' 

'^ Of course, no cow would run after such 
a great stupid." Harry uttered the words 
contemptuously, as he fished in vain for 
the tortoise. 

Hark, from the hill beyond in ringing 
bell like tones rising and swelling comes the 
mezzuen's call to prayer. " Allah Akbar . 
Allah . • Allah Akbar.'' A strange 
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hush falls on all around. The children in 
awed silence stand gazing wonderingly up 
from whence the sounds proceed. 

" What is it ? " whispers Daphne. 

Vivien waits till the last note dies away 
echoing amongst the hills, then she turns, to 
her companions to answer in awed tones. 

'^ I think, but am not sure, that some of 
the Moors forgot to say their prayers this 
morning when they got up, so the priest 
has to say one great big one for them." 

A picnic supper was arranged for that 
evening, we were to go to some caves 
hollowed out by worjdngs under ground 
where Moors fashion the granite into round 
mill stones. One end opens upon the sea 
shore, at high tide the waves fill up that 
entrance giving a most weird and myste- 
rious effect to the interior. Mahomet was 
to arrange for provisions, he is nicknamed 
Bohelli by his fellow servants, this means 
literally " Father of fools." He has gained 
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this sobriquet only because of his simple 
kindly nature which is taken advantage of 
on all occasions by the other Moors, who 
induce him to do their work, lend them 
his savings, etc., and yet retaliate by 
saddling him with this contemptuous 
appellation. But Mahomet bears no malice, 
and cheerfully answers to Bohelli, as he 
runs on everybodjr's errands. I had occasion 
to call him to arrange some small details, 
and though he answered he did not appear, 
approaching nearer I called again, this time 
he issued half out of the tent, looking very 
shy and agitated. 

" What is it Mahomet ? " said I kindly, 
feeling sure something had gone wrong. 

" Nothing Senora," returned poor Bohelli 
with a sickly grin, hanging his head. 

Much puzzled I was about to give my 
orders, when Teddy who was by, rushed 
forward with a ringing laugh and dragged 
Mahomet into full view. His right leg 
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was partly embedded in an old riding 
boot of my husband's, a pair of which he 
had given the poor fellow the day 
previously. His comical figure was too 
much for me I screamed with laughter, 
Teddy was rolling a convulsed heap upon 
the ground ! Bohelli made his escape into 
the tent where I hope he managed to 
extricate the captive foot ! 

As we trailed a long cavalcade across 
the plains towards the caves the sun was 
just beginning to set, a strange silence 
lay upon all. We met here and there 
picturesque groups of natives driving herds 
of goats into the Kraals on the edge of 
the villages, where they rest at night. One 
most touching sight delighted us all, even 
Janey waxed enthusiastic, when a flock 
of sheep and goats approached the foot 
of a hill crowned with rustic huts, a high 
pitched chorus broke forth from above as 
a stream of lambs and kids came racing 
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down to meet their mothers. The deeper 
voiced clamour of ewes and she-goats 
with full extended udders, filled the evening 
air. We stood spell-bound to watch the 
meeting between kith and kin. The 
mother goats formed a line slightly above 
the sheep and to them raced happy little 
kids, lambs quickly found each ewe and 
the contented families proceeded slowly 
now to their shelter among the prickly 
pears. 

"How clever of the lambs to find their 
mothers in such a crowd/' said Harry to 
Daphne. " If Muds was mixed up with 
a lot of others with no clothes on, I 
don't think we should find her so easily, 
do you ? " 

" But sheeps do have clothes silly," 
retorted Daphne regardless of grammar. 
•* What's wool but clothes ? Why they 
make our clothes out of wool." 

" Of course I know that," returned Harry 
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triumphantly. " They make clothes, so that 
shows wool isn't clothes till it's made ! " 

Reduced to silence, Daphne rides on 
pondering. The caves prove an endless 
source of delight. The boys became 
brigands at once, and soon my daughters 
are held to ransom, Vivien suggests she 
should marry the robber chief, but Teddy 
rejects the idea with scorn, as " no fun." 

" Much nicer, if Muds and Janey would 
pretend to be soldiers, and come to rescue 
the captives, then we could have a lovely 
fight." 

Harry claps his hands so vigorously, he 
over-balances himself, and sits down 
painfully on a sharp stone. 

To comfort him and avoid having to 
turn my umbrella into a weapon, I 
announce supper and gain a respite, then 
we all sit down in the mouth of the cave to 
a plenteous repast, the dark rock above 
us makes a huge frame for the wonderful 
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scene beyond. The moon has risen above 
the quietly sleeping Atlantic, the sky is lit 
up with her soft light, and a shaft of silver 
lies upon the ocean making a glimmering 
shivering line upon the dark waters close 
to our feet. The spell lies upon us all, we 
eat and drink silently and awed, to the 
sound of lapping wavelets against the rock 
below. Even the loquacious Teddy is 
subdued; Harry leaning against me nods 
as slumber weighs down his heavy lids, 
and Daphne's bright eyes wink and blink 
as she struggles to keep the drowsy god 
at bay. 

We return to camp a very quiet party. 
Harry sleeping peacefully, is lying in 
Janey's arms upon a mule. Mouse trips 
along mincingly with empty saddle, casting 
a huge shadow ridiculously in contrast to 
his diminutive form. Vivien and Teddy 
riding side by side, weave wonderful 
romances of brigands, enchanted maidens, 
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and caves full of treasure, fragments of 
which reach me upon the whispering night 
breezes as we climb the rugged rocky 
slopes in the bright moon-light. Daphne 
cuddles close to me as we gain the summit, 
and gladly seek the shelter of our tents. 
E'er long the silence reigns alone. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Pig Sticking 

The " Croney," (signifying Colonel) as 
the Moors call my husband, had arranged a 
pig stick, so when we broke up our family 
camp, he and I moved our tents ten miles 
further on, the children returning to town. 
We set off early, descending the slopes to 
the ringing good wishes of the little people, 
whd, high above us on the sky line, stood 
waving farewells. Sportsmen from Tangier 
joined us at the first beat, they were many 
and of all nationalities, for Tangier is a 
cosmopolitan town. A party of Moors and 
dogs were waiting to commence beating. 
Very formidable they looked, fierce, wild 
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eyed savages, wearing tattered jellabs, 
aprons of roughly tanned hides, their heads 
bound round with pieces of rope, and their 
Icigs incased in plaited rush gaiters tied with 
palmetto string. The dogs were more like 
jackals, the whole group calculated to scare 
a timid Christian did he meet them 
unwittingly in a lonely spot. After a long 
wait outside the covert, a chorus of 
fantastic cries filled the warm air, dogs 
yapping and barking, men shouting, desul- 
tory reports of fire arms. The men who had 
dismounted, sprang to their saddles and all 
gazed intently upon the exits to the covert. 
Suddenly a wild boar emerged, with heavy 
head and shoulders, bristles erect he 
appeared sufficiently alarming as he 
scurried across the bushy plain. All were 
in pursuit till breathless we drew rein to 
surround a large bush in which the pig had 
taken refuge. It was a moment of intense 
ej^itement when the dogs entered, for we 
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knew the pig would break at once. He 
bolted just where a young American artist 
stood, his startled pony jumped aside 
unseating his rider, who fell heavily on the 
top of the pig! 

Luckily for the man, his sudden descent 
so discomposed the boar, that, forbearing his 
revenge, he fled precipitately and unpursued, 
as the confusion and laughter which followed 
this ridiculous episode quite demoralized the 
rest of the party. The next beat was likely 
to be a very long one, so I was posted on 
rising ground where a few cork trees gave 
welcome shelter from the fierce rays of the 
sun ; there were three men just below me 
commanding an arrow rivulet across which 
a pig might possibly make its line. 

They were all dismounted, smoking 
cigarettes, their spears laid aside, when one 
of them glancing beyond, perceived a boar 
just entering the water to cross. With a 
startled ejaculation, he caught up his spear 
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and sprang on his horse, the others in 
hopeless confusion, trying to do likewise. 
One, a Dutchman, in his excitement, gave 
such a bound that he over-reached and fell 
over his horse on to the other side! A 
Portuguese started galloping for the river 
without putting the reins over his horse's 
head, all three plunged in the water with a 
crash. As they scrambled up the other 
side, the Portuguese, unable to guide his 
horse, was cannoned by the Dutchman and 
knocked over with his horse ! 

As there was no time for apologies or ex- 
planations, he picked himself up and joined 
the hunt. The boar had got ahead, but 
luckily the covert was open and I arrived 
in time to see a fine, grim old brute, with 
his back to a bush, fighting silently for his 
life, with yapping dogs and gleaming steel. 
Though badly wounded, he did not flinch, 
one dog lay upon its side terribly injured, 
another limping away, was howling piteously. 
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An Englishman dismounted was trying to 
staunch the blood flowing freely from a 
deep gash npon his horse's fore arm. 

As I watchedi I felt my heart glow in 
sympathy for the fine old fellow making 
such a fight against impossible odds» 
Mercifully, a well placed thrust from the 
" Croney's " spear ended the unequal battle, 
the gallant brute lay dead with the yelping 
pack around him. The sun had now reached 
the zenith of his power and I longed for 
shade and rest, so I left the party and my 
faithful Nizam bore me swiftly and safely 
to our camping ground* He was a wonder- 
fully intelligent beast, we had a great affinity. 
I confided many things to him, knowing 
bow honourably he would respect my con- 
fidences, and he invariably pointed out to 
me horse-flies in inaccessible places on his 
satin skin, of which I immediately relieved 
him. 

After welcome rest I strolled out and 

c 
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stood at the edge of our camping 
ground. Between me and the town lies 
cultivated land all radiant in the sunshine, 
brilliant with flower patches that light up the 
brown plain, while the green barley swells 
and undulates like restless billows in the 
wind. Out of the plain rises the gaunt rock 
where we encamped last night, like some 
giant sentinel of the husbandmen. Far away 
inland stretch the mountain ranges that 
lie between- us and Tetuan, faintly rose in 
the sunshine they deepened into purple, ever 
changing, ever beautiful in the shifting light. 
The air quickens the pulse and thrills the 
veins. It is near to the heart of Nature 
here and far removed from all humanity. 
There are no moving figures, no sounds of 
the life of man in this place, it lies solitary 
and removed and beautiful under the 
cloudless sky. 

In the noontide, the blazing sun beats in 
pitiless power, the earth lies motionless 
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under him^ inert, exhausted, palpitating. 
When the arrogant god sees his hour is 
done, he sinks reluctantly, lower and lower; 
while the earth revives and a thousand little 
mocking voices rise to taunt him who so 
lately held them silent in bondage. Frogs, 
crickets, and night birds, all the cries which 
come with sunset, fill the evening air with 
myriad sounds, rejoicing in the setting of 
the sun. But the sun makes his exit 
gloriously, and with majestic slowness, 
painting the heavens all crimson as he goes, 
lighting them with tongues of flame and 
shafts of burning glory. He envelopes the 
earth in a mantle of gold, a garment of 
sonorous colour, indescribably splendid. 
The very air is drunken with colour, 
motionless, spellbound. 

The glory seems as if it might materialize 
and take visible shape and form, but almost 
imperceptibly it passes, the brilliant clouds 
fade, the glory goes, night settles down in 
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dusky purples and the stars steal out before 
the moon. She comes from behind the 
darkness of the range of distant hills, as 
though she waited like some queen till her 
court had asembled before she takes her 
throne. And we, poor mortals, lost in the 
immensity above and beneath, wonder what 
tribute would be most fitting. Then far 
away across the listening plains comes the 
faint throbbing of a drum, with a wailing 
melody intersecting the monotonous beats. 
That, too, seems as if it were addressed to the 
Queen of Heaven. Ancient music, such as 
the ear of the world could find no melody 
in, hardly any charm, wild, strange and sad, 
the complaint of mortal to immortality, some 
sad song doubtless, of enchanted maiden 
imprisoned by djims in darkened dungeons, 
where she wails unceasingly for her 
Moorish lover. These thoughts go upwards 
in the air, like emanations from the closing 
flowers, fancies bora of the weird music, the 
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faint chanting, the sound of the dram. 
Other sounds break in on them, and all 
they have created, the champings and 
pawings of our horses tethered in the dark, 
then suddenly a scream, a snort. Night 
sounds these, suggesting tents and repose, 
and under the spell of the great silence, we 
too sleep. 
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CHAPTER V 
Education 

The problem of education confronted me. 
Teddy, though spending his holidays only, 
had urgent need of increasing his scanty 
knowledge of the French language. Vivien 
too, should employ some of her time during 
the long holidays, therefore I engaged a 
French girl to come three times a week and 
give the two elder children a couple of hours 
work in French, leaving the installation of 
a permanent governess until after Teddy re- 
turned to school. The only French teacher 
available, the daughter of a French shop- 
keeper in the Soko was a mincing mannered 
young woman who put on genteel airs. 
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It was with some misgivings that I 
implored Teddy to be circumspect and 
to work hard. The second day of her 
installation, I was summoned by Jane to find 
the girl bending over a basin in a tearful 
condition, and bleeding froni the nose. In 
voluble French she poured out an account of 
Teddy's iniquities, and said he had given 
her "un coup de nez.'* Returning to my 
sitting-room, I called Teddy, who appeared, 
looking rather shame-faced. I pointed out 
to him how naughty he had been, that it 
was very cowardly to hit a woman, when 
he broke in with, 

" Muds, really and truly I didn't hit 
her, ril tell you what happened. Oh ! 
she was irritating, the most irritating 
female I ever came across ! You know you 
said the same yourself. Well, I stood it as 
well as I could, then when she was setting 
me an exercise I just clenched my fist and 
put it close to her ear, where I knew she 
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wonldn't see it, and was just thinking how 
scramptious it would be if I could give her 
one on the nob, when she bounced her head 
round suddenly, and did it herself ! " 

I'm ashamed to say I laughed 1 The 
whole scene came up so vividly in my 
mind's eye, it was irresistibly funny. How- 
ever, I pointed out to Teddy that he owed 
her consideration for the accident, so he 
went back, promising to be very docile in 
future. All went well for a few days, then 
the teacher's parents went to Gibraltar for 
a couple of nights, so I offered her a bed 
in our house during their absence. That 
evening after dinner Teddy and Vivien 
appeared to have a great joke together, 
which they chuckled over as I read the 
papers. 

Suddenly a scream from the passage 
brought me to my feet, the two children 
were doubled up with merriment. " You 
rascals," I cried, going to the door. " You 
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have been playing some trick on 
Mademoiselle/' 

" Don't go in her room," they called to 
me- " It's nothing much, and serves her 
right" 

I met Mademoiselle coming rapidly 
towards me. 

**0h les mechant enfants'^ she burst out 
hysterically. " lis ont mis un horrible 
crapaud sur num lit.*' 

When she was calm, and the beast removed 
I returned to the children and told them it 
was not funny, but a disgusting trick to play 
on the poor woman. I could speak feel- 
ingly, having myself the greatest antipathy 
for toads, the only living thing I loathe. 

" Now, Muds, darling, do let us explain," 
said Vivien putting her arm round me. " I 
know when you have heard, you will say she 
deserved it, just listen. At lessons to-day 
we are reading about toads, and Teddy said 
* toads are horrible beasts, Mother hates 
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them ' so Mademoiselle gave us a long lecture 
on hating any animals. So I told her most 
people have an antipathy for some beast, 
cockroacheSi snakes, or toads, and asked her 
if she hadn't herself. She said * Certainly 
not, and if she had, she would certainly 
overcome such a foolish weakness,' or some 
such rot as that. Directly she went out of 
the room Ted and I decided to get a toad 
and put it on her bed, just to pay her out. 
Now didn't she deserve it, sweet Muds ? " 
and my girl raised her beautiful grey eyes 
to my face, lovingly. 

^' If she is above such foolish weaknesses, 
why did she squeal like that? She is a 
bally ass, now isn't she Midge ? " insinuated 
Teddy with a roguish smile which I find it 
very hard to resist ! 

It was Vivien who fell out with 
Mademoiselle next time. I think the heat 
and her teacher rendered her irritable, an 
overwhelming combination, she assured me. 
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so she started criticising the French 
language. 

** A very rotten one," she said, " which has 
the same sounding word for mother and 
sea — Now suppose mother was walking on 
the sands, and you said 'Comme la merest 
belle,* I shouldn't know if you were speaking 
of Muds or the sea, they are both beautiful. 
Now in English you couldn't get mixed up 
like that ! " 

Mademoiselle, utterly devoid of any sense 
of humour, was shocked at being thought 
capable of criticising my appearance, and 
denied such a possibility occurring. 

" Oh well, someone else might," continued 
her pupil, " anyhow, it is a silly language 
which makes no difference between mothers 
and seas ! " 

Poor Mademoiselle did not have a very 
good time, and I think she was as 
devoutly thankful, as the children, when 
the holidays came to an end and she 
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was free to seek more congenial pupils. 
One morningi my husband came to my 
room with the news that Bohelli, usually the 
soberest of the sober, had appeared with his 
master's hot water in a condition bordering 
on intoxication. His explanation, given 
with all signs of penitence, was that the 
stable Moors had induced him to join a 
convivial gathering the previous evening and 
had filled him with liquor. The Croney was 
very angry, having warned him before not 
to associate with the stable men, on account 
of his weak head. He was scolded and sent 
to his room in disgrace, where he remained 
all day, but several times when the Croney 
went along the passage by his room, the door 
timidly opened, a comical penitent face 
peeped out and withdrew as suddenly, like a 
naughty child will from the comer. That 
night at bed time, Bohelli's mother, Fatma, 
who is our housemaid, came to the Croney's 
room and begged him to send a message of for- 
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giveness or her son would not sleep all night ! 
Her master, much amused, assured her it was 
all forgiven and forgotten. A moment later 
the Croney turned to see a dejected figure 
with bent head, standing in the door way« 

** Thank you, thank you," come from the 
culprit in Arabic. " I will never, never do 
such a thing again." 

Brightening up, he continued. ^^ In future 
I am determined I will only have three 
friends," ticking them off on his fingers, 
" Sousi, the cook, Selim the table boy — ^and 
Mahomet the gardener ! " and he beamed at 
his master with a most satisfied expression 
which plainly said, " Now I shall be safe ! " 

A most comical fellow was Bohelli: he 
afforded us endless amusement, His habit 
of twiddling his bare toes, when shy, was 
most fascinating. He always vralked leaning 
forward at a seemingly impossible angle, and 
we expected him to topple over on to his 
nose. His devotion to his master was most 
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touching, out camping he vras often cook, 
and not a bad one either. When he 
brought in a dish he had prepared, he would 
watch the Croney's face with a most anxious 
expression to see if it was approved of, his 
own breaking out into a huge smile or 
showing abject dejection according to the 
satisfaction or otherwise given. When the 
Croney was ill in Morocco City, Mahomet 
installed himself as nurse, never leaving 
him night nor day. He would sit on his 
haunches before a pot of live charcoal 
stirring gruel, milk etc., and one night he 
was so fatigued from watching, he fell for- 
ward over the fire and burnt a big hole in his 
jellab. It was in Morocco City too, when he 
one day laid an untidy bundle of loose tobacco 
and cigarettes at his master's feet, saying : 
** You say I have been stupid and forgetful 
of late. It may be I smoke too much. Destroy 
all my tobacco, I will never smoke again." 
And as far as we know, he has kept his word. 
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CHAPTER VI 
A Paper Chase 

Teddy's holidays were fast drawing to a 
close, so we decided to get up a paper 
chase, a farewell entertainment, to finish 
with tea at our house. The children went 
around among their friends, canvassing, to 
ensure a large field, and on the appointed 
day a very fair number turned up. 

Harry was in the highest glee, for one of 
his numerous lady friends lent him a tiny 
narrow grey pony. 

** Muds, do come and look at Chico," he 
cried, bursting into my room. " He is 
really very well shaped, Miss Stringer says 
he is very fast, so I shouldn't be a bit sur- 
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prised if he catches the hare to-day, 
partic'ly as I have just given him a good 
feed of barley ! " 

I had great difficulty in arranging Harry's 
toilet to his satisfaction, one of his father's 
ties was called into requisition, but at last 
he was mounted, and looked as bonny as 
any mother's heart could desire. As one of 
his covert coat pockets bulged in a most 
unseemly fashion, I expostulated, it marred 
the general effect sadly. Harry looked 
rather shy. 

" It's only Golliwog," he said in a low 
voice, looking round to be sure no one over- 
heard. ^^ He wants so much to ride in a 
paper chase. He has never even seen one. 
It won't matter, and you won't tell, will you 
Midge ? " 

Vivien and Teddy rode their ponies, but 
Daphne chose a donkey. Being rather 
timid, she preferred to watch the fun from a 
distance under Janey's wing. We were a 
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merry party as we trotted down the sandy 
lane to the meet. The Croney had started 
a few minutes earlier ahead, to lay the trail 
and great were the conjectures as to what 
line he had taken. At the given moment 
we were oflf, Harry clattering along with a 
look of determination on his pretty round 
face. Arrived in the open country, Teddy 
and I took the lead, with a few others close 
behindi we followed the thin line of paper 
over undulating ground through a wealth of 
tall yellow flowers, bending their heads 
gracefully in the soft air. We then 
galloped over patches of veritable carpet 
bedding, designed in this wild plain by 
Nature herself. 

As we descended the slope of hill, we 
perceived a broad shining line traversing the 
warm brown earth below in fantastic curves 
like a silver ribbon. On approaching, it 
was ribbon no longer, but a wide stream. 
The paper led to its brink and could be 
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seen on the opposite bank. Fordable, no 
doubt, we thought, as we plunged in. 
Teddy, another boy, and myself at the 
same moment. Teddy and his horse 
disappeared altogether, the boy between us 
went under as far as his arm pits, I, up to 
my waist ! Gasping for breath, Teddy, 
with eyes and ears full of water, scrambled 
to land. We followed suit, and without 
drawing rein, we looked back, but alas ! the 
rest would not face it. They were seeking 
a ford lower down. 

Just ahead we now descried a party of 
forty or fifty Moors, armed with guns and 
knives, coming a compact mass in our 
direction. As we drew nearer, I felt a qualm 
of alarm, for their faces were stem and set. 
They hurried along silently, as though with 
some fell purpose. Unless we checked our 
speed, we must pass through their midst. 
I reviewed the situation rapidly, coming to 
the conclusion that to pursue our way and 
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show no fear would be the safest course. 
Consequently, as we cantered through their 
ranks, I turned to right and left, smiling 
into the faces of the stem browed men. 
** La BaSy" I cried to each as* I passed him, 
waving my hand. 

The fierce faces relaxed, their white teeth 
flashed in the sunlight, from lips parted, but 
for an instant, and we were beyond. 

The trail now took a curve, bringing us 
back in another direction towards the town. 
Suddenly Teddy shouted, " There he is ! " 
Sure enough on the skyline we saw the hare, 
a couple of hundred yards in front. We 
quickened our pace, were gaining on him, 
when I noticed some way ahead, coming 
across a field to cut off the hare, a tiny 
figure on a wee pony. It was Harry ! Sure 
enough, before we came up to the Croney, 
he had intercepted him, and we arrived to 
find the two together I It would be hard to 
say which of their faces expressed most 
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satisfaction, but the father's beamed with 
pride as well as delight. 

" Oh Midge, didn't I tell you Chico might 
catch the hare ? Isn't he a splendid pony ? 
Won't Miss Stringer be glad I " 

My little son poured out all these ques- 
tions without waiting for answers, as he 
leant forward to pat the pony's neck again 
and again. Golliwog was hanging limply 
half out of his pocket, he certainly did not 
look as if he had enjoyed his ride, though 
I know one should not judge from appear- 
ances. His mien was dejected, one button 
eye was clogged up with a lump of mud, his 
tie was all askew ; but Harry soon pulled 
him out, wiped his face, and adjusting his 
garments, replaced him in his pocket, this 
time with his hideous head peering out in 
bold relief I 

Vivien now joined us« very pleased at 
having followed the whole course. Indeed, 
both she and Teddy rode very pluckily and 
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well. My husband with mischievous glee, 
confessed he had laid the trap which plunged 
us into the river, never having crossed 
there himself ! 

The band of Moors we encountered were 
in truth on their way to attack a village in 
the vicinity, to settle a feud of some stand- 
ing. The Croney and a couple of friends 
proposed to ride off to see what they could 
of the fight, while Teddy and I hurried on 
to get into dry clothes e'er the rest, follow- 
ing more slowly, should arrive for tea. 

When we were in the midst of a most 
cheery meal, the men returned. They had 
witnessed the fight, which had been more of 
a farce than a battle. The attacking party 
were mounting a hill for the assault, when 
a Moor from the village came running out 
with a repeating rifle. Kneeling down he 
fired three or four shots in succession at his 
enemies, who promptly turned and bolted, 
leaving one of their number wounded on 
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ground. They all made rapid tracks for 
home without firing a shot ! Some passed 
close to my husband and his friends, who 
chaffed them unmercifully. 

" Now I know why you can never 
drive the pigs out," called the Croney, 
recognizing some beaters among the flying 
figures. 

" Be quick, or the villagers will catch and 
eat you," was another witticism which 
reached the stragglers of the retreating 
force. 

The poor wounded man crept up to 
where they stood. He had been shot 
through the thigh, and was bleeding 
profusely. The Croney advised him to go 
into the town to the French hospital, but the 
mounted servant with him scouted the idea. 

" The man will die Senor," said he. In 
the Christian hospital, when Moors do not 
get well quick, they give them poison. I 
know it, all the Moors know it. Anyhow, I 
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think this man will die, look how white his 
face is." 

The poor fellow did indeed look pale at 
this prophecy, but a little whisky and a 
bandage tied tightly round his leg revived 
him. They then helped him on to the 
servant's horse and brought him into town. 
He was taken to the French hospital 
where he did well, and shortly recovered. 

The curious way the lower orders discuss 
the possible death of a companion before 
his face, reminded me of a visit I once paid 
to a labourer's cottage in Dorsetshire. The 
man had been ill for some time, suffering 
from severe pains in his head. I asked his 
wife how he did, standing the while by the 
poor fellow's bedside. 

" Oh Jan, he be terr'ble bad," said she, 
shaking her head. ** The doctor he don't 
know what be the matter wi' him, I don't 
know and Jan, he don't know hisself. But 
the doctor, he did tell me to-day that as 
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soon as Jan be dead, he's goin' to cut ofi 'is 
head and," triumphantly, '* then we'll all 
know what 'tis." 

Then came a feeble voice from the bed 
clothes. 

" But I shain't ! " 
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CHAPTER VII 
Life on the Mountain 

The holidays came to an end, Teddy 
went back to school. A nice English 
governess arrived and was installed, and 
my husband set off with his camp to 
Morocco City, where he hoped to get leave 
from the Sultan to hunt Moufflon in the 
fastnesses of the Atlas Mountains. We 
took a little house about a mile out of 
Tangier, perched on the high, rocky hill 
known as the ^ Mountain,' settling there for 
the next few months. A beautiful view 
spread itself out around us. 

The sapphire blue waters of the Gibraltar 
Straits lay a glorious expanse, the coast of 
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Spain making a bright back-ground to its 
still waters. Gibel Musa on the Moroccan 
coast, stood up grim and sentinel-like 
opposite Gibraltar, the two great rocks 
keeping silent watch over their respective 
lands. Standing on the edge of our garden, 
I looked out to the north upon a beautiful 
view of undulating plains, intersected here 
and there by Moorish villages, each encircled 
by its hedge of prickly pear, and nestling 
cosily among the low hills. The distant 
town faced us, white houses winked in the 
sunlight like mother o' pearl in settings of 
dark green. 

I whiled away much time seated on the 
terrace, drinking in the glory and colour, till 
my soul expanded in its beauty. The little- 
ness of the frets of life, and their insignifi- 
cance, was borne in upon me then, as never 
before or since. I realized how we all make 
troubles for ourselves where there are none, 
how we belittle life instead of living on 
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great, broad lines, such as nature uses in 
all her handiwork. One learns many lessons 
from mother nature. I, perhaps, more 
than many. She will impart her secrets; 
worth untold gold, to those she loves, and I 
came to feel she included me in her affections 
in those quiet days. 

A peaceful, cloudless life I enjoyed with 
my little souls, whose wings of imagination 
peeped out as they played among the deep 
shadows thrown by luxuriant trees, in that 
heavenly garden in a sun kissed land. 
When the hot, still days were waning, 
friends from the town would ascend the 
rocky pass which led to our eerie nest, their 
horses' hoofs and merry voices warning us 
e'er they appeared, to prepare for visitors. 
Tea and fruit was prepared under the 
verandah, and the children would take 
special friends to inspect their arbours and 
playgrounds. Their white dresses flickered 
in and out among the trees and merry 
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voices were borne upwards on the warm 
caressing breezes. 

Sometimes one or other of our visitors 
would stop to dine with us, leaving when 
the silver moon was high. I would stand 
bathed in moon-light to watch them depart 
in the brilliant white lighti till mysterious 
shadows enveloped their figures, then, with 
every fibre in me thrilling with the wonder- 
ment of all that silver radiance, I would 
creep away silentiy to my rest. 

We had the most ridiculous table servant, 
a littie Moor about five feet in height, with 
a pasty face and short, black beard. He 
attired himself in jacket and loose trousers 
of canary yellow, thereby acquiring the 
sobriquet of the * Canary Bird ' from Vivien. 
One day I as sat dreaming on the terrace, 
a book lying idly upon my knees; I was 
startied by hearing unmistakable sounds of 
anguish in a high-pitched, treble voice; it 
proceeded from a hidden comer of the 
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house. It was not the voice of any of my 
children, bat surely of a child. No adult 
would cry like that ! Sobs, screaming cries, 
the angry pattering of feet disturbed the 
quiet air. Some strange child indulging in 
a fit of temper obviously. 

My curiosity was aroused as the sounds 
continued, so I descended the steps of the 
terrace and turned the comer. To my 
astonishment I saw the ^Canary Bird!' 
He was standing erect, his fists clenched, 
his h,ce wrinkled up and contorted as he 
commenced another wail ; the tears were 
running down his comical fsice, trickling 
on to the canary waistcoat ! 

It was too much for my gravity. I 
laughed and laughed till I too cried ! The 
little man was not a whit ashamed, he 
danced, howled, wept unchecked until I 
commanded myself sufficiently to enquire 
the cause. Then he poured out, among his 
tears, a story of how he had been caught 
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stealing apples by a neighbour, who threat- 
ened to put him in prison as it was not the 
first time he had helped himself. His fit of 
temper was caused by his being found out, 
not for any penitence. I told the * Canary 
Bird ' I would write to our neighbour and 
offer to refund the value of the apples 
stolen, which I should stop out of his wages. 
Then, no doubt, he would be let off. His 
reply was a fresh outburst of crying, which 
gave the greatest satisfaction to my family, 
just then out from lessons. His weeping 
would have been prolonged, indefinitely, had 
I not sent him to the pantry when the 
children had sufficiently enjoyed the lovely 
sight. 

Mona, our little Yorkshire terrier, about 
this time presented us with a family. She 
chose the floor of my dress cupboard as 
being the most suitable place for her babies, 
looking at me with reproachful eyes when 
I discovered and removed them on the 
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following morning. I had murder in my 
heart, the family not being altogether 
welcome. I meant to have all destroyed 
but one, but her dear, honest eyes gazed 
into mine with such trust as she looked 
from me to the puppies, and again at me, 
as if entrusting them to my care, that she 
made it impossible for me to carry out 
my fell purpose then. 

Instead I said " Oh yes. Til take care of 
them," and my little favourite bustled out 
into the garden quite happy in her mind. 
That evening she again took a run outside, 
without this time putting me upon my 
honour, she was satisfied of my trust- 
worthiness, I suppose. I quickly called a 
servant, gave him two of the puppies with 
orders to destroy them. Two only now 
remained, and I never in my life felt so 
guilty as when the little mother returned to 
rejoin her family. I averted my head, I 
felt I dared not meet her possibly accusing 
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eyes. Luckily she did not miss the others 
and I literally breathed again ! 

The next morning I abducted another, 
again successfully, and indeed, as events 
proved, it was enough, as this one baby 
kept the entire family occupied. It lived 
in a little wicker work kennel in the 
drawing-room, from which it constantly 
rolled two inches drop on to the carpet. 
When this occurred, Mona's distress was 
intense. She would run about distracted, 
and wherever I was, in the garden, she 
would find me, leaving me no peace until I 
returned with her to replace the precious 
baby in its bed. 

He was a very selfwilled little rascal, 
was Kimona, as we christened him. As 
he grew older, he led us all and his 
mother a fine dance. Continually in 
mischief, he bit up Daphne's dolls. 
Golliwog's trousers, and my work, but when 
scolded or slapped, he would sit up with 
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one ear ridiculously cocked, and give dabs 
in the air with one paw, evidently mimiking 
his whipping, breaking out with little short 
yaps the while, as if he looked upon it all 
as a huge joke. Mona hadn't the slightest 
control over her son. He pulled her long 
silky coat unmercifully, though I must 
own she did not inspire respect. The way 
she romped and raced about with her child 
was most unmatronly ! 

Mona had a very jealous disposition. 
She conceived a great rivalry with Floss, 
a half bred Irish terrier. Mona, half the 
size, with very short legs, strove con- 
tinually to vie with Floss. Finding it 
impossible, she could at least do all 
Floss did. Out riding we used to be in- 
tensely amused when Floss, a very swift 
runner, barked at a herd of cows, Mona 
would immediately make panting for the 
spot to yap jealously in their rear. Floss, 
plunging in a stream far ahead, would 

E 
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cause Mona to seek the nearest puddle. 
Once, emulated by the green eyed monster, 
she plunged into a water hole, issuing there 
from green from head to foot with duck- 
weed! 

Floss was not allowed in my sitting-room, 
but if she ever ventured in surreptitiously, 
Mona's moment came. She would fly at 
her like a little tiger, and after I turned 
Floss out, she couldn't make enough 
of me. Cuddling on my lap, she would 
lie absolutely happy with her big lustrous 
eyes, saying plainly, " Now we are together 
and no horrid dogs to worry us." 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Shadows Gather at Night 

"Will you keep it secret from the girls 
if I tell you something ? " whispered 
Harry, after tiptoeing around to make 
sure no one was within earshot. 

"A dreadful thing happened last night 
Midge. You know how the moon was 
shinin'i well, some of the shine came in 
across my bed and woke me up, Golliwog 
was lying on my pillow and it made him 
look dreadful I I was so frightened, I thought 
he was a ghost! I — I screamed out just a 
little, you see I wasn't quite awake, — ^and 
he weally did look like a ghost 1 Then 
Janey woke up and 'splained that it was 
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only Golliwog so it was all right — but you 
won't tell the girls will you, they are so 
sUly 1 " 

Harry drew Golliwog from under his 
overall. In the light of the day he looked 
appalling enough, as well as indescribably 
disreputable. His black face from constant 
exposure to an African sun had become 
rusty, his frizzy wig was worn quite bare in 
patches, Kimona had torn and dirtied his 
ridiculous garments, but Harry cuddled the 
awful creature close to his breast murmuring 
fondly, " Poor Golliwog, I didn't weally 
think you a ghost, but the horrid old moon 
did make you look ugly!" as he pattered 
away out of the sunlight. 

I had great trouble over the management 
of my stables while on the mountain. I 
had not begun to learn either Spanish or 
Arabic, our stay in Morocco being so 
uncertain. My stable Moor, Embarak, a 
tall thin coal black negro, thought it a fine 
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opportunity to put by for a rainy day, so 
he systematically stole the barley. I had 
to watch my beautiful Nizam's flanks fall- 
ing in, and the donkeys becoming leaner 
and leaner every day, my expostulations 
interpreted by the * Canary Bird ' were of 
no avail. There was nothing for it but to 
find a Moor who could understand either 
English or French. Finally one appeared, 
an evil looking ruffian who had but lately 
come from Tetuan, but he spoke French, 
and was the best and honestest groom in 
Morocco— from his own accounts, so I 
engaged him, turning away the dusky thief. 
It was a glorious day in September, when 
I set out to ride to the town after an 
early tea, I meant to dine and spend the 
evening with some friends who lived on the 
beach. The children were playing in the 
garden, Harry as a * chanted maiden ' was 
tied to a tree — ^not very willingly as the 
rdle did not please him, Golliwog the en- 
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chanter, leered from the branches above him. 
As I rode slowly down the pathway I caught 
glimpses of the rescuers, shrouded phantom 
like, stealing up through the dark trees. 
Their merry voices and laughter followed 
my descent in snatches, as the breeze rose 
and fell. I felt a wave of gratitude surge 
into my heart as I realized the sunshine 
those little souls had brought into my life, 
casting out the shadows of old dark 
days. 

I spent a delightful evening with my 
friends, sitting on the terrace overlooking 
the calm quiet sea, asleep in the moon 
beams. At about nine, I felt strangely rest- 
less, and anxious to be off. Twice I sent a 
Moor to hurry up my horse, I was impatient 
of all delay. As soon as he came I set off 
for home, traversing the soko which pre- 
sented a most weird effect in the moon- 
light, covered with huddled sleeping forms. 
Thin jackal looking dogs prowled amongst 
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them, giving the appearance of a phantom 
battle field strewn with ghostly corpses. I 
went quicker when clear of the town, and 
picking my way up the rocky pass 
among the boulders I reached my garden. 
Descending the pathway to meet me 
came the cook and ** Canary Bird." 

" Has Madame seen the children ? " cried 
the former hastily in French. I was 
horrified. 

" What mean you ? " I returned quickly. 
" I have not been with them as you know. 
Where are they if not here ? " 

" Indeed I know not," replied the cook 
sadly, " The two women set forth with the 
children soon after Madame's departure, we 
have not seen them since, Allah knows what 
has happened ! " 

With one bound I was off my horse, 
fleeing to my room to don more service- 
able attire. I sought, and found what I 
needed in darkness, to light a candle would 
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be to lose precious moments. At the same 
time I reviewed in my mind the probable 
direction taken by the missing party, and 
in a flash I recollected Jane that very day 
at luncheon, describing a ride they had 
taken into the mountains. The new gover- 
ness seemed much interested, and expressed 
a wish to see the scenery, and lovely trees 
and flowers described. No doubt they had 
taken that route, but why not returned? 
What could have delayed them ? 

Quickly I regained the terrace, and learnt 
from the Moors that they had started on the 
path leading to the mountains. I decided 
to pursue the same road as far as possible, 
hoping to intercept them returning home. 
I left instructions should they return by 
another way, one of the servants was to 
hurry after me with the news, then Nizam 
bore me swiftly down the rough path out 
into the high road. I hurried along as fast 
as I could, seeing and hearing nothing, but 
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the challenge of the guards, which I 
answered in passing. 

When I reached the trackless mountain 
ride I stopped to think, it was impossible to 
know which direction they had taken now, no 
beaten track could be discerned, and I might 
lose myself also. What was best to do? 
By my watch it was past eleven o'clock, and 
a wave of terror threatened to overwhelm 
me; I hastily pulled myself together and 
thought the matter out calmly. I would go 
for help. My nearest neighbours were Mr. 
and Mrs. Perdicarris, who inhabited a house 
they had built perched on the wooded cliffs 
perhaps a mile from us, in the direction of 
Spartel, which was also the direction taken 
by the missing party. This decided upon, 
I retraced my steps, turning out of the main 
road I galloped up a steep incline, and 
reached the heather grown summit of the 
mountain, where a bridle path lay which 
could take me to the house I sought. Then 
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I quickened my pace, for far away I could 
see the twinkling lights of Aidonia. The 
moon-light cast black shadows everywhere 
rendering it very difficult to find the path. 

Suddenly Nizam stumbled into a big hole, 
nearly throwing me, but he managed to 
scramble out unhurt. I checked my pace 
a little — ^again we were precipitated into 
another pit, from which stone had been 
quarried, and with difiiculty extricated our- 
selves. 

The lights now disappeared, no path 
could be seen, so, dreading an accident to 
incapacitate myself or horse I determined 
to return to my house ; and get a Moor as 
guide — besides my darlings might have re- 
turned. With this hope lying at my heart 
I entered the stable gate, and called Achmet 
the cook. Alas no news — but he agreed at 
once to accompany me to Aidonia. What a 
wild ride it was ! At any other time how I 
should have enjoyed it ! The tall gaunt 
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figure of my Moor bounding through thick 
heather and bushes, his jellab swaying 
about him in the wind; sometimes falling 
prone from a hidden hole which I but just 
avoided. The moon-light silvered the 
strange figure, lighting up the whole scene, 
in indescribable beauty. We did not follow 
any path, just made for the lights ; passing 
through a little village peacefully sleeping 
in the warm air, we raised a pack of dogs by 
our footfalls, they pursued us barking loudly. 
Out on the heath again the lights appeared 
much brighter and nearer, as we covered 
the intervening space. Suddenly we were 
brought up short by a dark high barrier, the 
border fence which surrounds Mr. Perdi- 
carris' property. It was impossible to jump, 
at first there seemed nothing for it but to 
follow along till we reached the entrance, I 
had no patience for that, besides it seemed 
interminable so I brought Nizam close 
along side, and flinging the rein over a stake 
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I crept on to the saddle, gave a bound on 
to the top of the bushy fence and fell crash- 
ing on to the ground beyond. 

Shaken and bruised I rose but the barrier 
was gone, I had only the wood in which I 
found myself to traverse e'er I reached help. 
Running through the thick underwood I fell 
a dozen times, once into a pathway quite 
four feet down, but I staggered up again and 
kept on, the lights were very near now. I 
pushed through a tangled thicket of rose 
bushes tearing my hands to save my face, a 
steep incline remained to be climbed, — and I 
gained the porch of the friendly house at 
last, ringing the bell loudly, as a last eflFort. 

A Moor appeared hastily but I was unable 
to speak, my breath came in such laboured 
painful gasps that my voice refused to come. 
The man giving me an affrighted glance, 
retired hurriedly, while I sank upon a bench, 
utterly breathless and exhausted. 
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CHAPTER IX 

Joy Cometh in the Morning 

Mr. Perdicarris approached me with a 
glass of water, and having recovered my 
voice, I was able to explain my errand. 
He was full of sympathy and endeavoured 
to reassure me by every means in his 
power. The party, he was sure, had 
wandered further than they intended, 
and might return at any moment. He had 
lived many years in Morocco, yet knew 
no instance of injury done to Christians 
without great provocation. 

Little could we foretell then, how, not 
much later, he himself would sufier outrage 
at the hands of the brigand Raisuli. We 
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dispatched Achmet, who had just arrived, 
to fetch Nizam, left tied to the barrier, then 
we telephoned to the English Consul. He 
responded gallantly, oflFering to go himself to 
the Basha and procure soldiers to scour the 
country side. My host's wife now joined 
us, she was kindness itself. We decided, 
as soon as Nizam arrived to go ourselves, 
rouse the villagers all around and send 
them into the mountains to search. 

I had some refreshment, then my horse 
having been brought, Mr. Perdicarris and 
I set off, and soon found ourselves in the 
village through which I had passed on my 
way. The interrogations seemed endless 
to me in my fevered condition, so I left and 
cantered back to my house, hoping against 
hope for good news. As the * Canary Bird * 
shook his head, I felt my whole nature rise 
in wild passionate rage against fate and 
my utter impotence. 

Returning to Mr. Perdicarris, I told him I 
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had no news, listened to his plans of rousing 
another village, then making house to house 
enquiries along the supposed route. I could 
not stand the monotony of all this, action 
was imperative, so I made up my mind to 
ride to the town, and find out what Mr. 
White was doing. 

I started oflF, promising a speedy return, 
quickly gaining the summit of the rocky 
pass, we usually climb carefully at foot's 
pace to avoid the boulders and loose stones. 
I felt to-night it would serve me well, as 
outlet for my awful anxiety. I touched my 
horse with my heel and he was off, at full 
gallop we descended that awful track. 
Not one stone did Nizam displace, every 
sharp rock was discerned, every pitfall 
avoided, all at top speed in the treacherous 
moon-light. 

Brave, beautiful Nizam, well he knew 
what prompted me thus to risk his life and 
my own, so he strained every muscle, 
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and with wonderful inteligence, brought 
me safely to the road below ! We clattered 
over the paved way, splashed through 
the ford, crossed to the open country 
and entered the gateway leading to our 
Consul's house. 

Mrs. White was up and dressed, she was 
too full of kind sjrmpathy to rest, knowing 
of my aniriety; she told me her husband 
had gone to fetch soldiers, intending to take 
them himself to the mountains which they 
should have reached e'er now. With her 
voice full of feeling, she begged me to be 
of good heart. All would be well, she was 
sure. Oh how I longed to believe her, 
but I could not stay, I turned and clattered 
ofi again into the shadows, retracing my 
steps at a less rapid pace than coming. 

I rejoined Mr. Perdicarris at our house, 
discerning by his face there were no tidings. 
Feeling sick with anxiety, we passed on to 
the mountain path, rousing and interrogating 
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people as we went. No news anywhere, we 
could not even be sure they had passed this 
way ! Soon we met Mr. White surrounded 
by Moorish soldiers, whom he' was going 
himself to set searching systematically and 
in line. It was past three o'clock, when 
all was done that could be. My friends 
advised me to return with them to Aidonia, 
there to rest and wait for news. I agreed, 
and we gained the house, welcomed by my 
kind hostess, who, after pressing food and 
drink upon me, showed me to a bed-room, 
begging me to lie and rest. 

As soon as I was alone, I opened the 
window and leant out. The moon had 
disappeared, an indescribably soft light 
enveloped land and sea, while a heavy 
silence held all entranced, waiting for the 
pressage of the dawn. In this deep stillness. 
I could hear voices from the rooms below, 
Mr. White and his host were talking in low 
tones, the telephone bell jarred slightly on 

F 
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my nerves as some message was sent or 
received. The front door opened, Mr. 
White issued and departed after farewells 
exchanged. I listened to the sounds of his 
horse dying away in the distance, heard the 
last of the inmates mounting the stairs to 
their much needed repose, waited myself a 
span e'er I crept softly down the staircase 
and out into the open air. 

The house had felt like a cage, at least I 
was free outside. For the next two hours 
I had to face the awful dread at my heart 
in silence andi naction. Oh, it was terrible 
indeed ! How impossible to drive out the 
thought that Jane, who knew, perhaps as 
no other, what my darlings were to me, 
could be alive and yet not find means to 
reassure me. Visions of one or other of my 
pretty children Ijdng with broken limbs or 
worse, in some crevasse forced itself upon 
me, till distracted, I sought to count the 
pebbles on the pathway to drive out these 
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torturing dreads. I would not think, I 
would only hope. 

I forced myself to watch the sun rise, 
such a glorious sight, and yet conveying 
but a sense of irony to my agonized 
brain. I could see single figures of soldiers 
moving about among the bushes, here and 
there, as far as my eye could reach. 
How could it be possible, three little 
children and two women on donkeys, if 
alive, could evade their search. I had to 
fall to counting the pebbles again. 

Slowly on lagging leaden wings, those 
two hours passed. I felt mentally and 
physically exhausted e'er far away I detected 
sounds of horses' hoofs coming rapidly 
towards me from the mountains. I made 
out a European servant belonging to the 
house, riding alone. I knew he bore 
tidings, yet a sickening revolt made me 
dread his coming. 

*^0h God leave me hope, an3rthing is 
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better than the certainty of evil ! " was my 
agonised prayer. I could not move, and it 
seemed interminable e'er he arrived, 

" They are found ! " cried he, cantering 
towards me. 

As he drew rein, he gazed wonderingly 
at my set face, apparently unassured by 
his words. I was waiting for more. As 
he did not speak again, I raised my eyes, 
hope surging into my heart at sight of his 
cheerful face. 

" And well ? " I gasped. 

" Si, si, Senora, well quite well I '* 

I heard no more, the revulsion was too 
much. Joy seemed to riot in my brain, 
blinding me. When the mist cleared, I 
was sitting on a bank, hearing a confused 
account of how they had been lost. 

The Moor was a wicked one, but no-one 
was hurt. They were all well, quite well. 
What mattered else? Nothing on God's 
earth 1 I seated myself on the terrace, 
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my eyes glued upon the country from 
whence the thrice welcome messenger had 
come. I felt as the sea might, after it 
has been rent by a terrific cyclone and 
calm descends again. The sea still heaves 
and rolls from its late agony, but peace 
reigns all the same. 

How my heart bounded when I caught 
sight of a little cavalcade threading its way 
among the boulders of the rocky hillside, 
I cannot express ; I seemed never to have 
loved my babes till then, and as I tottered 
down the slopes to meet them, little Daphne, 
calm before, flung herself into my arms 
sobbing painfully, while Vivien, clutching 
my hand, kissed it tearfully. Jane's pale 
face and sympathetic eyes spoke volumes, 
the only one thoroughly happy was Harry. 
My bonny boy, seated cross legged on the 
pommel of a soldier's saddle, began at 
once : 

'' Oh Muds, we had lovely fun. Why 
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didn't you come ? Janey said you were 
coming to bring our breakfast. This nice 
soldier gave Golliwog and me a lovely ride. 
What a pity you were not there ! " 
A pity indeedi oh, little son of mine ! 
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CHAPTER X 
Janey's Story 

When we reached the house, we were 
warmly greeted by Mr. Perdicarris who 
descended from his room on hearing the 
good news from his servant. Breakfast 
was soon forthcoming, and much appre- 
ciated by the rescued party, they having 
£ai8ted since four o'clock of the day before. 
As soon as all had satisfied their appetites, 
Mr. Perdicarris, Jane and I withdrew a 
space for my nurse to tell us exactly what 
had befallen them. This was her story, 
told in her own words : 

" After you had left us yesterday 
Madam," she began, "we talked over our 
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evening's ride. I proposed that we should 
go into the mountains to show Miss Falrin 
the prettiest ride we knew. The children 
were delighted, so we ordered the donkeys 
and set off at about 4.30. When we 
reached the furthermost point we had gone 
before, I suggested returning, but the others 
begged to proceed. * It was early,' they 
said, * we need not be back till seven.' So 
I agreed, particularly as the Moor told us 
that if we continued, we should come 
across a path by which we might ascend. 
It led into the Cape Spartel high road, 
and this would take us home much quicker 
and better than by picking our way back 
by the rough track we had come. 

" This seemed feasible, but we had soon 
to dismount, rocks and boulders abounded, 
and I feared the little ones might be thrown 
from the donkeys, as they scrambled over 
them. The Moor then drove the animals 
ahead, Miss Falrin and I followed as best 
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we could, lifting the children over bad 
places. Several times I called to Mahomet 
to stop, saying we could go no further, but 
he invariably answered. 

" Come on, very good road close by, 
whacked the donkeys, forcing them over 
terrible ground while we had to struggle 
with the children in his rear. At last I fell 
heavily with Harry in my arms, and 
though unhurt, I was very angry. I shouted 
to Mahomet, refusing to proceed a step, 
and insisted on our retracing our steps as 
there was no sign of the vaunted road. 

^^At this juncture, a mounted Moor in 
a blue sulham appeared, coming from the 
Mountains. We told our man to consult 
with him as to our quickest route, as it 
began to be very dark and I was anxious 
to be home. They conversed in Arabic, 
and the rider passed on, Mahomet pointing 
ahead, called out with glee * All right, come 
on, Moor says road quite near ! ' Only half 
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assured we plodded on, our attention taken 
up by piloting the children safely over great 
rocks and through thick bushes. 

" Suddenly I stumbled under Daphne's 
weight, frightening her, both she and Harry 
began to cry and I realized they could go 
no further. It was impossible to get them 
back by the same way, it was too dark and 
they were quite exhausted. With trouble 
we induced Mahomet to stop, Miss Falrin 
explaining to him in French that we could 
go no further, so must remain where we 
were till morning, but he must go quickly 
back to the house to tell Madam we were 
all safe. I thought you would send 
Achmet with some blankets and food," 
continued Jane turning to me. "I knew I 
could protect the children till help came. 
Mahomet made all sorts of objections, but 
my blood was up, and I made him under- 
stand he had got to go, and must not 
return till he had seen you. 
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" Then he went. Miss Falrin and I 
found a big overhanging rock quite near, we 
took off the donkey's packs and with the 
rugs made the children quite comfortable 
under it. I told them to lie down and 
sleep, that I had sent for you and you would 
be here in the morning to bring them 
breakfast. They were so good," said Jane, 
her voice breaking a little. " Vivien was 
the only one who realised it all, I think. 
She woke several times during the night to 
ask if you had come, but I reassured her, 
and she slept again. 

" It must have been at about twelve 
o'clock or later when Floss got up and 
began to growl, every hair erect and her 
teeth bared. I tried to silence her for 
fear she should disturb the sleepers, but she 
was very restless. 

" Suddenly I made out the figure of a 
man creeping round the rock and I touched 
Miss Falrin to rouse her. As she sat up 
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rubbing her eyes, a man sprang out of the 
shadows at me. I think I screamed as I 
grappled with him, his hands were clutching 
at my throat, but I was able to keep them 
off, and, struggled with all my strength. I 
could hear Floss barking, then the sound of 
blows. A stick hit me once or twice though 
I felt no pain. I got the fingers about my 
neck unloosened, and, with a mighty efiort, 
flung off the man who fell rolling into the 
bushes. 

Floss sprang at him growling, as she 
bit him and shook his clothes. He must 
have hit her then, for she yelped and 
returned to Miss Falrin and me, joining us 
as we stood waiting for his next attack. 
It never came, we heard crashing in the 
bushes which sounded further away as he 
evidently beat a retreat, for though we kept 
a sharp watch, he never returned. 

" Harry did not wake at all, the little 
girls did. As soon as we were able to see to 
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them, we found Vivien nursing Daphne in 
her arms, comforting her, by saying that we 
and the dog would protect her from the 
wicked Moor. Mother must be coming 
soon and would take them all home safe. 
Little Daphne was sobbing quietly with her 
face pressed close to her sister. They were 
both so sensible and good although very 
much frightened. I don't think they slept 
again, we all watched anxiously for the sun 
to rise. 

''As soon as it was light enough, we 
saddled the donkesrs, got the children 
mounted and started for home as I knew 
the direction and had gone quite a long way, 
when, on the other side of a hill we came 
across the soldiers. They all surrounded 
us at once, and, although we could not 
understand what they said, we gathered 
they had been searching for us. ' Costi ' 
appeared a moment later. He told us 
Madam was here and that all were in the 
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greatest anxiety over our disappearance. I 
begged him to hurry back to tell you we 
were safe," concluded Jane turning to me, 
then she added, " I felt the whole thing 
most vividly as I sat awake all night feeling 
I ought not to have allowed myself to be 
persuaded to go so far in the beginning, but 
we all believed in the road the man declared 
we could return by, and when we realized 
the hopelessness of finding it, it was too 
late." 

I will now explain that a few days later 
Mr. Perdicarris encountered the mounted 
Moor of the blue sulham. He said 
Mahomet did enquire of him for the path 
leading to the Spartel road which was then 
in sight, as he explained and pointed out to 
Mahomet. No doubt he deliberately passed 
it by, while the women, taken up with the 
children, never saw it at all. 

After this recital, Mr. Perdicarris went 
out to give orders to the soldiers to go at 
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once and search for Mahomet. When 
found, he was to be taken to the Basha who 
would have him imprisoned. He was dis- 
covered in a Moorish caf6 in the town and 
put in gaol for a few days, but as he had no 
relations to feed him so would have starved, 
I agreed to his release on condition he 
returned to Tetuan. 

There was nothing more to wait for, so 
we took leave of our kind friends and set 
out for home. With what different feelings 
did I return upon that road, I had traversed 
but a few hours previously I The sun 
seemed to shine with more than usual 
brilliancy, birds were singing, butterflie 
rioting among the flowers, all nature seemed 
to rejoice with me in the recovery of my 
beloved ones. 

When we reached the terrace of our 
house, the servants ran out with smiling 
happy faces to welcome the children. 
Little Mona and Kimo bounded and barked 
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with joy, all was rejoicing and happiness. 
When we had entered, I was taken charge 
of by Janey and the children, led to my 
room, where tended by loving hands, and 
with a calm and thankful heart, I fell into 
a deep sleep of utter exhaustion, lasting 
for many hours. 
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CHAPTER XI 



I Witness a Pig Shoot 

It was some time before I recovered from 
the shock I had experienced. I felt weak 
and shaky, as though risen from a bed of 
sickness, so was very content to lie in a long 
chair on the terrace drinking in the beautiful 
air, and listening to the voices of my dear 
ones. 

They were very assiduous in the care of 
me during those happy days. A thousand 
things they contrived for my amusement, 
theatrical performances were amongst the 
most frequent. Little Red Riding-hood 
was played with great success, Vivien lying 
on a couch acted the grand-mother, and 
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Daphne as the heroine brought her victuals. 
Mona, the wolf was the one difficulty, she 
would not play her part properly, was 
always escaping to my lap and cuddling 
there. 

In vain Daphne captured her, made 
her sit up and beg pardon, promising better 
behaviour, she always transgressed again. 
She looked perfectly 'ascinating, as voiced 
by Harry, in a doll's cap lying in bed, but 
she would not eat Red Riding Hood nor 
would she give the woodman a chance to 
kill her. Arching her tail downwards, she 
raced in a nd out among the furniture, leaping 
chairs in her bird-like flight, till the other 
actors sat on the floor in roars of laughter, 
then Janey and I, representing the audience, 
had to join their merriment. I was coaxed, 
petted and spoilt from morning to night by 
that loving trio, they brought me flowers, 
waited on me hand and foot and after 
undressing me as though I were an 
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incapable baby, they tucked me in my bed 

at night. 

^' She is a sweet thing/' said one to the 

other *^and must be taken care of/' and 

each vied with the other in loving assiduity. 
A week or ten days later some friends 

from the town came to ask me to join them 
in a camping expedition lasting three or four 
days, they were going to a village in the 
direction of Tetuan. I was pleased to go, 
I had a nasty cough I could not get rid of, 
and Janey thought the change might cure it, 
so I set off on Nizam and joined my friends. 
We had a delightful ride over bare 
thirsty plains which lay palpitating under 
the rays of the sun, waiting breathlessly for 
the welcome rains. The camp was pitched 
beneath a plateau of rock on a high emin- 
ence, the brown plains stretched far on all 
sides with only purple mountains to relieve 
their monotony. We were a merry party of 
six, and it seemed strange to me to be in the 
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midst of careless chaff and badinage again ; 
I felt as though I had travelled to a far 
distant land, and there learnt some awesome 
secret since last I enjoyed such society. 

I seemed a being set apart from my kind, 
overweighted by that dread knowledge, 
which set a gulf between myself and others. 
This feeling wore off gradually but I felt it 
to a lesser degree all the time. We took 
our meals out each day making excursions 
to places near. The open air life did me 
worlds of good, my cough disappeared, and 
I felt a different being. On the last evening 
of our sojourn when returning before the 
dinner hour, I was horrified to find the 
car-case of a sheep lying in a pool of blood 
just outside our mess tent. 

I called one of the Moors, and enquired 
the meaning. He told me the villagers had 
a petition to make to us, so they had 
sacrificed the sheep, as a forerunner to their 
request, as is customary in Morocco. As we 
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sat in the moon-light after dinner, a group 
of natives from a neighbouring village 
approached. They were headed by a very 
old toothless woman, her skin like parchment 
and clothed in rags. She knelt at my feet, 
kissing them and my knees, the tears 
coursing down her withered cheeks as she 
poured out what seemed to me, an unintel- 
ligible supplication. 

On being interpreted we learnt that the 
woman's son had fallen under the Basha 
of Tangier's displeasure. He had caused 
the man to be arrested and put into the 
Tangier prison where he now was, the 
mother went herself to see the Basha to 
find out under what terms her son could be 
released. She was told that if she paid two 
hundred dollars the prisoner would be set 
at liberty. It took two years or more to 
collect the sum, working hard both herself 
and her relations, then she sent another son 
with the money to Tangier, and he delivered 
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it into the Basha's own hand. But with the 
cupidity of his kind, the official refused to 
deliver up the captive unless more money 
were forthcoming. The villagers well knew 
did they comply with his commands yet 
more would be demanded, so in despair 
they applied to the Christians. One of our 
party being connected with the Spanish 
Legation, promised to do his best for the 
poor mother, which upon his return he 
set about and after some trouble was 
successful. 

I always like to think that poor old 
woman at least, had good cause to bless 
the despised Nazrani ! 

The next day we were to witness a pig 
shoot, got up for our amusement by the 
Moors, and in which the three men of our 
party were to take part. It was a truly 
picturesque sight. Moors arrived from the 
neighbouring villages on handsome horses 
with flowing manes and tails. Their saddles 
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made welcome bits of colour relieving the 
monotony of the sun baked earth. Crimson 
was the prevailing tone, but one of bright 
emerald green, another of sapphire blue 
caught and held my eye. White sulhams 
draped the riders, the soft folds framed 
each handsome face setting off their deep 
set glowing eyes. The beaters were the 
usual wild looking crew, in tattered 
garments and raw hide aprons. We set off 
at foot's pace surrounded by them and their 
dogs to the wooded slopes of a neighbouring 
hill, where the quarry was supposed to lie. 

There we women folk chose a command- 
ing position, and watched the kaids post 
themselves and our companions, while the 
beaters making a circuit commenced beat- 
ing some way off and working towards us. 
Weird shoutings and callings were borne to 
us upon the breeze, presently a puff of 
smoke, then the report of a gun caused 
great excitement amongst the kaids. They 
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left their places, ran wildly about brandish- 
ing their guns, even their habitual dignity 
seemed to have left them for a space. 

Suddenly the cry of "haloof, haloof/' 
broke the momentary silence, beaters 
halloed and yelled, dogs barked, the whole 
scene was replete with excitement. A 
crashing through the bushes denoted the 
direction the pig was taking. One of the 
kaids nearest to us got a glimpse of it and 
firedy all the others followed suit regardless 
of aim or direction, bullets whizzed around 
us. Terrified, I and my companions lay 
flat among the fragrant heather, trusting 
they would go over our heads. 

There was a lull in which we gazed fear* 
fully around, the men and beaters were 
accumulated by a patch of thick bushes in- 
tersected by cork trees, the pig had doubt- 
less taken refuge there. Sure enough he 
charged out at his enemies, taking them so 
completely by surprise that two or three 
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beaters tumbled backwards into the bushes 
while the startled sportsmen fired wildly in 
the air. The boar retired again as pre- 
cipitately as he had made his exit, and the 
clamour recommenced. Then we perceived 
our friends making their way towards us. 

On arrival they explained that as each 
valued his life they decided to leave, as it 
appeared most improbable they would live 
to see the end of it ! One, a soldier who 
had seen active service, said warfare was a 
joke to a Moorish pig-shoot, which was 
more dangerous and had no glory attached 
to it. Not being out of range we beat a 
precipitous retreat and returned to camp, 
where we enjoyed a picnic luncheon under 
the fig trees. After cigarettes and a rest 
we set o£f for home merrily discussing the 
sport, and all regretting the termination of 
our delightful outing. 

I climbed the rocky pass up to our house 
alone, and entered the garden just as the 
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sun was setting. Through the dark foliage 
of the trees I could just catch sight of a 
slight graceful little figure flitting about on 
the terrace. As my horse's hoofs sounded 
on the stones a cry reached me, " Daphne, 
Harry, it's Muds," and my eldest girl raced 
down the path, the warm rays of the dying 
sun lighting up her white gown and outlining 
her whole form with liquid gold. 

Two other little figures were following 
fast now, and my heart welled with thank- 
fulness, as, springing from the saddle I knelt 
on the pathway, and received all three in 
my arms. 
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CHAPTER XII 
The Fishing Picnic 

" I am very sorry to have to distress you 
my dear Madam, but I have a very serious 
complaint to make," said Daphne, her 
roguish eyes more mischievous than usual 
as she danced into my sitting room one 
morning. 

"Well, little Mentor out with it!'' I 
answered smiling at her expression. 

" Oh, you won't laugh when you hear,'* 
she replied. " That son of yours is a bad 
bad boy and will most surely come to the 
gallows. The wonder is how such a nice 
little thing as you could have such a 
dis'ruptable son ! It bothers me ! " 
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" People have wondered that in respect to 
my youngest daughter also,'* I returned 
laughing, ''but what has my bad boy 
done?*' 

" Everything wicked that he could/' said 
Daphne hopping up on the divan and peer- 
ing into the garden. " Well, darling you 
must know that as we are going to the 
fishing picnic Janey dressed Harry in a 'tirely 
clean suit, white jacket and breeches and a 
very smart pink shirt with frills. He really 
looked quite 'spectable. Of course he 
promised he would play nicely and not get 
dirty, but as soon as he was in the garden 
he went down to the little stream, slipped 
on a stone and fell down slosh in the mud 
on the top of a great big snail which hap- 
pened to be walking quietly along. It went 
off pop like a cracker and you never saw 
such a mess as the boy was in! Now 
Janey is giving him the thrashing he 
deserves and I hope madam you are 
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ashamed of having such a son!*' 

We assembled later on at the Sheerifa*8 
Rocks, where a party of young people from 
Tangier met us. The Moors had prepared 
rods of bamboo canes for the would be 
fishers, and soon the big rocks stretching out 
into the sea were dotted over with figures 
busy practising piscatorial art. The sea lay 
calm and blue beyond, but round the rocks 
and in between them it appeared deep 
green, mysterious and unbroken except at 
intervals, when a silvery atom was drawn 
from its depths to hang glittering and 
writhing in the sunlight. 

Cries of delight hailed each capture, then 
a little group of figures would congregate to 
watch the unhooking, and examine the fish 
laid aside on the rocks. As Harry lifted 
the first in his hands a convulsive wriggle 
set it free, and, falling over the edge of the 
rock, it regained its native element. Harry 
gasped out, *' It flewed away I " his open 
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mouth and round eyes of astonishment were 
so comical that he was greeted with roars 
of laughter from the onlookers. 

While the young people were busy, Janey 
and I climbed the green slopes and chose a 
sheltered nook shaded by low bushes, where 
we spread the repast. When eventually we 
all assembled, we enjoyed a merry meal 
reclining on the fragrant grass, listening to 
the sound of the waves. The air was full 
of the humming of bees, the whirr of grass- 
hoppers, butterflies flitted around us, golden 
and Uue, chasing each other in the still air, 
they disappear over the cliff*. Mona lies on 
her side blinking in the sunlight as she 
dozes, every now and then raising her head 
she gives a hurried glance at Floss to be 
sure her rival is not stealing a march upon 
her. The children, tired of fishing, start 
playing hide and seek. They flit in and 
out of the bushes, their white figures gleam- 
ing mysteriously amongst dark shadows. 
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Merry laughter fills the air, the sea sleeps 
on, little white sailing boats like tired birds 
resting here and thereon its surface. The sun 
pours down from a cloudless heaven, the rocks 
radiate heat from their blistered surfaces, 
and light breezes passing over them softly 
caress my cheek with warm scented zephjrrs. 
How easy to float away into the land of 
visions in a scene like this. 

With difiiculty and regret I return to the 
work-a-day world when roused, but climb- 
ing the rocky pathway homeward bound, 
the dreams I had indulged in hang about 
me still. 

The next morning, early, we were seated 
at breakfast, when the clattering of horses, 
hoofs disturbed the silence. Someone was 
climbing our hill, and at rapid pace too 
From outside I recognised a young 
Spaniard, whose English wife was my 
intimate friend. CanieriDg up, he lifted his 
hat and asked if all was well. 
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"Quite/' I replied somewhat mystified. 
Dismounting, he left his breathless horse 
standing, and saying he would speedily 
return, became lost to view amongst the 
garden shadows. On his return he told me 
he had learnt that morning from his servant 
that a fight had taken place the night before 
in the Soko. Some hill tribesmen fired at 
a town Moor named Ali, who retaliated by 
shooting his enemy dead. The body was 
taken to a village somewhere near here. 
Relations then joined in, bullets flew 
around, Ali shot another of his adversaries 
and then escaped. 

It was with some concern that my friend 
learnt that, owning a little hut in our garden, 
Ali had sought shelter there. Divining the 
possibility of soldiers being sent in pursuit, 
and the likelihood of resistance, my friend 
realised it might be very unpleasant if not 
dangerous, for us, therefore he galloped up 
at once to see if all were quiet. His en- 
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quires just made in the garden convinced 
him that Ali had spent the night a hundred 
yards from our house, but with the dawn he 
had risen and departed for the mountains, 
where doubtless he would remain till his 
crimes were forgotten. How alarmed one 
would be if such a thing happened in a 
quiet English village! Here in this sun- 
baked land of violent emotions and deep 
shadows, it seemed all part and parcel of 
the atmosphere. The fact that a desperate 
man red handed from a double murder had 
passed the night but a stone's throw from 
me and my children, left me scarcely moved. 
It was an incident characteristic of the wild 
people inhabiting this barbaric land, con- 
sistent with their customs, a thing apart 
from me or mine. 

As my friend sat chatting with me on 
the verandah, the roses festooned above us 
stirred by the wind, flung showers of fragrant 
petals at our feet. Their delicate perfume filled 

H 
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the air. How difficult to realise murder 
and rapine amidst flowers and sunshine, 
and the peace that lay on all around. Then 
from down the rocky pass bordering our 
garden, came the monotonous chant sung 
by mourners as they carried shoulder high 
the corpse of a man, lying shrouded in 
white draperies on an open bier. 

The chant is indescribably sweet and yet 
most mournful. We walked to the end oi 
the terrace, and watched the little cavalcade 
picking its way among the rocks, the 
melodious air brought to us in snatches 
by a gusty breeze. 

"There goes one of Ali's victims to his 
last rest. It is a curious country," said my 
companion turning to me quietly. 

" Yet one gets very fond of these child-like 
people, and ceases to hold them responsible 
for the wrong they do. Ali, for instance, 
knew very well that if he did not shoot his 
enemies they would have killed him. Had he 
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delivered them over to justice, a bribe would 
have eflfected their release, then sooner or 
later, Ali would have paid the penalty of his 
clemency. A shot better aimed next time no 
doubt, would have bagged him. Now he runs 
a good chance of dying in his bed like a Chris- 
tian, he has killed two men in one fight which 
will make him an object of respect and fear 
in future. Besides they may think he bears 
a charmed life, and on that account molest 
him no further. No, we make a great mis- 
take when we judge the Moors from a 
European standpoint. In a country where 
there is no recognised order, individuals 
must take the law into their own hands 
and protect themselves. I have lived in 
Morocco many years now, and am fond 
of the people because they are simple and 
kindly by nature. I say and maintain, that 
I know of no other nation put under their 
conditions, that would not be far more 
lawless and dangerous than the Moors are." 
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CHAPTER Xni 
The Croney's Return 

It was well into October when seated at 
breakfast one morning, the door opened 
with Helloo! Helloo ! Helloo! and we 
looked up to see the Croney standing on the 
threshold, bronzed by the sun but looking 
very well. There was a hub-hub ! Children 
and dogs threatened to tear him to pieces, 
never was anyone welcomed with so much 
heartiness and noise ! After food, a welcome 
bath and rest, he joined me on the terrace, 
and, surrounded by the children, who had a 
holiday of course, he set about recounting 
his adventures. 

He had arrived by boat that morning 
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early from Casa Blanca where he left his 
camp to come on by road. He had enjoyed 
his trip immensely although unsuccessful 
in getting any moufflon. 

"Did you see the Sultan?" asked 
Vivien. 

"Yes indeed/' returned her father. "I 
saw a bit too much of him. After I arrived 
in Morocco City I was introduced to the 
Sultan by Kaid Maclean, just before he left 
for England. He took me to the Palace 
through hundreds of little narrow dirty 
streets like those in Tangier, and when we 
got there we crossed many courtyards 
before we reached the pavilion where we 
were received. 

" The Sultan is a big, tall, dark man with 
a plain heavy face, dressed in a white jellab, 
he was sitting on one of three small chairs. 
Kaid Maclean went down on all fours and 
then bumped his head on the floor and I 
had to do likewise ! We must have looked 
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like frogs standing on their heads, but the 
Sultan didn't laugh which shows he can't 
appreciate low comedy ! 

"We then sat down on the two vacant 
chairs and the Sultan began all sorts of 
questions. He wanted to know why I came 
to Morocco City, and when I told him to 
hunt moufflon he was very much interested. 
I said I wanted him to help me by giving 
me letters to the Kaids of the different 
villages, in moufflon country. He then said 
the people in those parts were very 'hurrimi,' 
he did not think it would be safe for me to 
go, but he was very kind and promised to 
do all in his power, if he satisfied himself I 
would run no risk. The best fun of all was 
when I told him about pig sticking. He 
wanted to know all about it, and suggested 
I should hunt the half wild pigs he has in 
his gardens. There are about ten miles of 
these private grounds enclosed in a high 
fence, where the Sultan amuses himself 
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riding and bicycling and where his wives 
walk out. He has a lake there, too, with 
motor boats, canoes, etc. Well I agreed, 
so we set off, I on my best pony, the Saltan 
riding too. I took a long bamboo instead 
of a spear, and when I came across a pig I 
rode him for all I was worth, and gave him 
pokes with the bamboo. The Sultan was 
delighted, he clapped his hands shouted 
and galloped about like a big boy. Once a 
pig jumped right into the window of an out- 
house where a lot of Moors were squatting, 
out they came in a lovely funk ! The Sul- 
tan was so amused he nearly fell off his 
horse. The poor pigs couldn't make it out, 
they had had such a quiet life up to then. 
" Another day I made up a fence with 
packing cases across a courtyard, and 
jumped my ponies over. The Sultan had 
his horses out too and rode them over it. 
Then he got his camera, and took a photo 
of me while jumping, but he stood so near 
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that I was within an ace of knocking him 
over. That gave me a fright I can tell you. 
What would you have said if your father 
had been put in prison for knocking over 
His Sheerifian Majesty eh?" and the 
Croney turned Daphne's little flower face 
towards him. 

"I would have gone to Morocco City 
and made the Sultan let you out," said she 
nestling up to her father. 

" I thought I should never get away from 
Marrekesh," continued my husband. " I 
asked day after day for the necessary letters 
and leave to go to the Atlas to hunt, and 
each time I was told " Shwi, shwi," that 
they had to send to this tribe or that to find 
out if I should be safe, before they would 
give me letters to the Kaids. I got so sick 
of kicking my heels about in the city, and 
as I said before a little of Court life goes 
a long way. 

" However, an exciting episode took 
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I^ace before long. Yoa know while I was 
there Menebhi, the minister of war, returned 
from London, where he had been sent as 
Embassy from the Sultan, to congratulate 
the King on his coronation. While he was 
away all the state officials plotted against 
Menebhi, telling the Sultan how much 
public money he had confiscated, and 
what atrocities he had committed, very true 
no doubt, but I don't suppose he was any 
worse than his accusers. Consequently 
when Menebhi arrived he was received very 
coldly, the next day he was refused 
audience altogether. 

" All of a sudden it came to the ears of 
an official who was taking Kaid Maclean's 
place during his absence, that private 
orders had been given for Menebhi 
to be assassinated that very day, when 
leaving the mosque. The Sultan's soldiers 
were to surround it and murder him as he 
came out. This officiali went to the palace 
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post haste, requesting an immediate audi- 
ence which was refused. He then sent an 
urgent message saying he would return in an 
hour, when he insisted on being received as 
representative of Great Britain, 

" He then came to me, and begged me to 
go to his house, as he thought matters very 
serious. If he was unable to see the Sultan, 
he would send word to me. I was then to 
get his wife out of the town and take 
her to the coast as soon as possible, as no- 
thing would save Menebhi and in the row 
which would follow his murder, Christians 
might be attacked. 

Menebhi who had been warned remained 
barricaded in his house, and the offical 
returned most anxiously to the Palace. 
After a great deal of trouble and delay he 
was admitted, but he found the Sultan no 
longer the careless child-like man he is on 
ordinary occasions. He was surly and ob- 
stinate, Menebhi had offended, abused his 
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position and must pay the penalty* The 
Sultan was argued with in vain, but 
finally great stress was laid upon the King 
of England's feelings when he learned that 
the Embassy chosen to be sent to him, and 
who he himself had loaded with honours 
and orders, had been assassinated like a 
common rogue by his sovereign's orders. 

"What wUl King Edward think of a 
ruler who acts so ? " asked the official 
seeing a deep impression had been made at 
last. 

" It was enough The Sultan at that 
time had a great and fervent admiration for 
our King, he was never tired of asking what 
he did, said, wore, and how amused himself. 
In fact when I told him that when the King 
received subjects, a low bow was the only 
form of salutation, he at once gave orders 
that in future people when introduced to 
him, might forego the frog-like attitude. 
This was a great concession, welcomed by 
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all about the Court. Well, after thinking 
deeply the Sultan agreed to remit Menebhi*s 
sentence, but he refused to reinstate him. 
The War Minister from that moment was 
in deep disgrace. Eventually he had to fly 
from Morocco City and take refuge under 
British protection at Tangier, where he 
built himself a fine house. 

" Although the Sultan confiscated as 
much of his property as he could seize, 
Menebhi was not impoverished as he had 
already taken the precaution to invest vast 
sums of money in London and Paris, which 
he took with him to England in the form 
of bullion." 
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CHAPTER XIV 
In the Atlas Mountains 

" When I was in Morocco City, one 
morning, poking about the shops, trsring to 
find some solhams small enongh for kids of 
about six and ten ..." said the 
Croney. 

" Hooray ! hooray ! " shouted Vivien and 
Daphne jumping up and dancing round 
him. 

" What on earth is the matter ? If you 
don't sit down and keep quiet someone 
else will have them!'' said their father 
with a twinkle in his eyes absurdly like 
Daphne's. 

" Well, as I was saying when so rudely 
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interrapted, I was poking about when a 
commotion arose in the narrow streets, 
Moors running ahead pushed the people 
aside to make room for a very handsome 
young Kaid riding along beautifully dressed, 
on a handsome horse, with red and gold 
saddle, and bridle. His retainers sur- 
rounded him, they made quite an imposing 
group. A Jew told me he was on his way 
to see the Prime Minister, that he was Kaid 
of a large district beyond the city. 

"I should have forgotten the incident 
had I not met the same man later on return- 
ing from the Palace. I shall never forget 
his face, it expressed the most awful misery 
you can imagine. He sat a huddled limp 
figure on his horse which was led and sur- 
rounded by the Sultan's soldiers. One 
insolent black slave struck the Kaid with a 
stick as he passed, crying, ' Get on dog ! ' 
A Moor standing by explained, what to 
him, had obviously happened. 
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"The Prime Minister, hearing of the 
Kaid's reputed riches, had sent for him and 
demanded some exorbitant sum utterly out 
of his power to concede. On stating his 
inability to produce so large an amount, the 
official sentenced the poor wretch to prison 
till it was paid. No wonder the man's face 
portrayed his doom. Incarceration for life 
in a foul dungeon, dark and unsanitary, was 
enough to appal indeed. Doubtless he 
called to mind friends who had disappeared 
in like manner, never to be seen again. 
The poor fellow's face haunted me for days, 
giving me a horror of all Moors in official 
places, and their modes of doing business. 

" Luckily I was given my letters soon 
after and did not delay getting my mules 
and camp together. It was with genuine 
relief that I looked back to watch the walls 
of Marrekesh disappear in the distance as 
we filed along. My journey was uneventfiil 
for the first few days, the Sultan's soldiers 
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were fine fellows and got on well with my 
servants. On the third day we got well into 
the Atlas Mountains, the scenery was 
magnificent, bat the road in places almost 
impassable. I pat up most evenings in 
the castles of those Kaids to whom I 
brought letters. 

" They were very hospitable and civil, 
giving me presents of chickens, eggs, etc. on 
leaving. I got to Glowi, eventually, from 
there I hoped to be able to start hunting 
moufflon, but the young Kaid, who 
welcomed me, told me it was impossible. 
I said I had the Sultan's permission, and 
he promised to do what he could. Mean- 
while I went to see a native soko held near, 
taking with me two of the Sultan's soldiers. 

" When I got among the crowd a Moor 
suddenly called out something in Arabic in 
an excited manner to the people round, 
whereupon one of my soldiers rushed at 
him and beat him about the head, while the 
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other soldier told me to back quietly out of 
the press of people, which I did. It seems 
the man tried to incite the people to kill 
me, but the old soldier called out that I was 
mider the protection of the Sultan and the 
Kaid of Glowi, therefore must not be 
touched. 

"Two days later, I started for the 
Moufflon country but only to be made a fool 
of, for although they took me where they 
said they abounded, I never saw the sign 
of one nor any footprints, though I walked 
all day over most precipitous ground. That 
day after luncheon I was leaning against a 
rock with my eyes half closed, when looking 
up, I saw two men some way ofiF kneeling 
and pointing their long guns at me. I did 
not move but looked at them, and laughed. 
They laughed, too, saying it was a joke ! I 
wonder if it would have been if I had not 
seen them, nor had my own gun close 
beside me ! 

I 
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" Then I returned to Glowi very angry 
with the Kaid, and tried to get his leave to 
go into the real moufflon country but it was 
impossible. He made all kinds of excuses, 
so, after using threats and persuasions in 
vain, I had to give it up. He either would, 
or could not give permission, so there was 
nothing to be done but return to Morocco 
City. 

"When I was there a funny thing 
happened. A slave came to my house with 
a basket of hard green pears saying they 
were a present from the Grand Vizier, and 
adding that it was customary to give a tip 
to the servant who brought them. I knew 
the trick fortunately, so I sent the slave with 
a soldier straight to the Grand Vizier with 
an account of what he had done, and was 
pleased to hear that he was promptly 
flogged. Of course it was a little specu- 
lation of his own ! As I found the same 
thing there, it was impossible to get into 
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the moufflon country, there was nothing to 
stop for, so I decided to iStart for home, 
but of course the inevitable delays occurred. 

"The Sultan begged me to remain 
longer, I expect he wanted some more pig 
sticking. Then some of my mules broke 
down, had to be sold and others bought, but 
at last I got under way and turned my 
back on Morocco City, this time finally. I 
was anxious to get back quickly, I wanted 
to see how my family had been behaving 
itself, so I travelled very quickly, starting 
at 3 a.m. and marching till 3 in the after- 
noon, when we reached a village where there 
was good water, and there we spent the 
night. 

" Next morning we started again at day- 
break, and at five the following evening had 
to cross a large deep river. The water was 
up to the horse's girths, so. it was a big 
business to get the loaded mules over in 
safety. On the fifth day we reached Casa 
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Blanca, and to my disappointment I found 
there was no boat leaving for Tangier for 
another week. You can imagine my disgust, 
for there is nothing on earth to be done 
there, and nothing to see. 

" The English consul however, was most 
kind and entertained me royally. I had to 
kill time as best I could, until on the sixth 
day a Spanish steamer left, upon which I 
embarked, with all the luggage I could take 
so as to send on my mules as lightly 
burdened as possible. 

" I think this is all I have to tell you of 
my adventures, now I want to hear of yours. 
I believe you kids have been up to all sorts 
of pranks, playing at brigands in the 
mountains, giving your mother a fine fright " 
and the Croney turned to me to hear 
details of the terrible experience I had 
undergone. 

It took some time to narrate, then the 
children gave their versions. Dear old 
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Floss earned mnch kudos for so gallantly 
defending her charges, I think she quite 
realised her master's gratitude. Mona was 
not at all pleased, she came forward at once 
and insisted on having a word of praise 
bestowed on her, for the very successful 
way she had brought up her son ! 

After that stables were inspected. Mouse 
was brought out to be admired, and Harry's 
cup of happiness overflowed when his father 
promised him a pony as soon as a suitable 
one should be found. Daphne was to be 
allowed to ride it also, while a very nice 
new horse, the Croney had bought in 
Morocco City, might suit Vivien. 

It was a very happy trio that retired to 
bed that evening, chattering like magpies 
over their future steeds. 
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CHAPTER XV 
My Big Boar 

The lease of our mountain house was 
drawing to a close, so we took another 
above the sand hills at Tangier and pre- 
pared to move down. The rains might 
begin in a few weeks and then our 
mountain house be inconvenient being 
so far away, and the rocky road almost 
impassable in bad weather. 

As soon as we were settled in our new 
house, to his joy Harry obtained the 
promised pony. We bought a weird 
looking, narrow, long-legged brute, without 
enough spirit to misbehave, yet sure-footed, 
and so narrow that it was like sitting on a 
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rail to be astride it. We called him 
Penknife on account of his shape, and in 
a very few days Harry was perfectly at 
home on him and could ride anywhere at 
any pace. 

Vivien and Daphne also became horse- 
women of a very high order, according to 
my opinion ! It was the greatest pleasure 
to me to take them out for rides on the 
stretch of sands which lay along the sea 
front. 

One morning to our surprise, Penknife 
having indulged in a good feed of barley 
to which he had been a stranger ere he 
came to us, indulged in a series of bucks, 
unseating Harry who rolled on to the 
sands. A little ruefully he picked himself 
up, and called me. 

" Muds, catch Penknife while I bathe my 
nose, it's bleeding," and he proceeded to 
soak his pocket handkerchief in the sea. 

Catching the refractory pony I brought 
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him back, Harry climbed up, stuffing the 
blood-stained handkerchief into his pocket, 
shortened his rein, and shook his stick in 
Penknife's face. 

" Do you see this ? " he said firmly. ** If 
you kick like that again you will feel my 
stick 1 " 

The pony took the hint, and did not 
transgress to that extent again. 

A tent club pig-sticking meeting was 
fixed for the following week, so I left my 
little family settling again to their lessons, 
and set off" with the Croney to camp out for 
six days at Hawara, near a Moorish village 
on high wooded ground above the Atlantic. 

We were a cheery party in camp of ten, 
and the weather promised to be fine. Each 
day we started at 8.30, returning at about 4. 
We were in the saddle all day except during 
the luncheon hour, having very good sport. 
Two or three pigs were killed each day 
after most exciting runs. It was not till 
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the Thursday however, that the culminating 
pitch of excitement was reached. 

Being rather short of spears, my husband 
posted me with a young Spaniard on the far 
side of a large marsh, in case a pig should 
escape the line of spears commanding the 
side of the covert, which was to be beaten 
with the object of driving the boars across the 
marsh. When the beaters were about half 
way through, I noticed some men on the far 
side galloping, so rode into the marsh a 
little way to see what was happening. I 
then perceived a large pig coming towards 
me, followed at some distance by two men ; 
I cantered on to meet the brute who stopped 
on hearing my horse. Throwing up his 
head he looked fixedly at me. My word, he 
was a great brute ! He then turned slightly 
with the object of avoiding me, but kept on 
across the marsh, I turned also and kept 
opposite him. 

A second time he stopped and faced me, 
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this time he made up his mind to charge, 

for, with a snort he quickened his pace and 
came for me I I turned Nizam and stood 
perfectly still with an unspoken appeal to 
my good horse not to move. After a stare 
at the approaching pig, he remained like 
a rock. The brute came on splashing mud 
and water, right up to my horse's side. I saw 
his great tushes gleaming, as strips of foam 
flew from his lips, his eyes flashed viciously 
but I held my spear straight and firmly, 
and just as he expected to overthrow me the 
blade entered his chest, his velocity driving 
it in full half a yard. Suddenly checked 
in his career he fell over, his eyes glazed, 
but his spirit was not quenched. With a 
mighty effort he regained his feet, staggered 
forward to fall again. This time the water 
welled up round him, rushes hemming 
him in as he sank in the marsh. The brave 
old warrior was dead ! 

The men who had followed him over 
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came up and all were astonished at his 
enormous size, they congratulated me 
heartily upon my most merciful escape. 
Had I but wounded such a monster there 
would have been a very different tale to tell. 
I was quite the heroine of the hour as we 
returned to camp, when the great beast was 
with difficulty extricated from the mud and 
brought there too, we were all filled with 
amazement at his size and proportions. He 
measured thirty-eight inches from shoulder 
to heel, and was six feet three inches from 
snout to tip of tail ; not the memory of any 
one present had such a beast been killed. 
I was filled with amazement at my good 
luck, how much due to the marvellous 
steadiness of my fine old horse, only I knew. 
What a merry dinner we had that night ! 
My health was drunk with acclamations, the 
beaters and servants also rejoiced. A sheep 
was killed in honour of Senora's " haloof " 
so merriment was universal. 
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As I lay awake on my narrow bed think- 
ing over the exciting experience I had 
undergone, I realised what a merciful thing 
it was I kept my head, and that Nizam 
behaved so magnificently. It was very calm 
and peaceful, the quiet night enveloping all 
in soft shadows, faintly across the plain came 
the sounds of revelling, the beaters were 
indulging in music, monotonous beats of a 
drum intersected by a crooning air played 
on the gimri, to which low voices chanted 
an old world song, soothed my over-strung 
nerves, lulling me gently into the land of 
dreams. 

Next morning we were astir betimes, I 
went out again as the same covert as 
yesterday was to be beaten. I took the 
position I had the day before, and from the 
same place another big fellow went away. 
This time the " spears " edging the covert 
got a better start, and one gaining on the 
boar caused him to stop, turn, and charge 
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his enemy. He was met by the spear, but 
unchecked he reached the horse, cutting it 
terribly in the flank. The second " spear '* 
now attacked and wounded the brute who 
again retaliated, wounding his horse also. 
I had crossed the marsh by then, arriving 
to find the two horses streaming with blood 
and the boar sullenly waiting the next 
assault, with bristles up and fiery eye. 
Touching Nizam with my spur I galloped 
past the pig spearing it as I went, but 
escaped without injury, although the pig 
pursued. 

The boar now retired into the mud 
and lay down, giving little rushes out 
when anyone approached. He was 
evidently very sick, and when one of 
our party rode up to give him the " coup 
de grace," although he charged he was 
dispatched without further trouble. A 
gamer brute never was seen ! One of the 
horses proved to be terribly injured, he 
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recovered after several months but the 
muscles contracted and made him useless 
for fast riding so he was sold. The other, 
not so badly hurt recovered shortly. 

I had the head of my boar sent to Eng- 
land to be stuffed and it now hangs over my 
writing table, a trophy I am indeed proud 
of. The delight and excitement caused by 
his arrival at Tangier can be imagined, my 
little trio were overwhelmed with delight 
and pride. They could talk of nothing else 
for days. Daphne wrote me a most amusing 
letter in which she said. "How saint edly 
clever of you darling to kill the biggest 
boar in all Morocco." 

Needless to say their delight augmented 
mine, and when we all met together on the 
Saturday evening I was nearly asphixiated 
by the embraces of my family ! Teddy was 
sent a long account through the post, and 
he too was delighted to hear of * mother's 
boarr 
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CHAPTER XVI 



A Moorish Wedding 

I was genuinely pleased to receive an 
invitation from Mr. Walters to witness a 
Moorish wedding. The daughter of one of 
his servants was to be married, she belonged 
to a hill village in the Angera, and the 
ceremony promised to be one well worth 
seeing, as Mr. Walters was lending the 
bridegroom a horse, decked out in gorgeous 
green and gold saddle and bridle, a present 
from the Sultan. He had given the little 
bride a gaily painted Moorish chest, which, 
filled with the trousseau, would follow in 
her train borne by a donkey. 

The children, and I, cantered down the 
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sands, crossed the river, and approached 
the beautiful house Mr, Walters has built 
for himself on the sea shore, about two 
miles from Tangier. There our host met 
us, and after tea rode with us up the steep 
pathway to a village perched on one of the 
highest peaks of the neighbouring hills, 
looking down on the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

The sun was just setting as the ceremony 
began, the brilliant sky bathing all in 
wonderful light, giving an extra radiance 
to the picturesque scene. My girls, and I, 
were allowed to enter the little hut where 
the bride waited, surrounded by female 
relations, until she entered the shrouded 
canopy in which, perched on the back of a 
mule, she makes her marriage circuit, in 
procession round the villiage. 

The girl appeared to be about fourteen 
years of age, with a round pleasing face, 
her skin pale gold, her eyes large, dark. 
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and veiled by black lashes. She wore a 
crimson brocade kaftan, an overdress of 
muslin and just before, she left the hut a 
woman threw a thick veil of the same 
material over her, which enveloped her 
from head to foot. Before we entered the 
little low door we heard wailing and sobbing, 
these sounds, we discovered proceeded from 
the little bride herself. It was etiquette 
that she should go through the form of 
weeping tumultuously, no doubt a survival 
of the days when brides were carried 
of by force. She did the business most 
thoroughly, crying, sobbing, and wringing 
her hands with all appearance of genuine 
grief. 

When the proscribed period was over, at 
a word from her mother she stopped 
suddenly, and with a beaming smile shook 
hands with us, stooped her head to receive 
the veil her mother proceeded to throw 
over her, then turned to enter her 
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canopy which had been meanwhile drawn 
close to the door by which we had entered. 
A cloth had been hung across so that 
no one from outside should see her enter. 
Drawing aside the cloth, she crept in through 
the small opening and once in she could 
hardly have had sufficient space to sit erect. 
The entrance was then closed, drapery hung 
over it, and two men came forward to lift 
and place it on the pack of a snow white 
mule, to which it was firmly lashed. The 
procession then began headed by the mule 
and its burden, composed of a double 
line of women and girls, who gave utter- 
ance to shrill cries indicative of rejoicing. 

A dozen or more Moors led the procession, 
they were the powder players, marching 
trippingly along on the tips of their toes, 
their bodies swayed to and fro, and the 
long leather fringes of the bags each 
carried suspended about his waist, swirled 
in and out between their bare knees. 
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Halting the cavalcade, these Moors danced 
slowly round and round in a circle brandish- 
ing their long guns, then, suddenly turning 
the muzzles downwards they all fired blank 
cartridges simultaneously. The dust rose 
in clouds filling the air and mingling with 
the smell of powder, as the procession 
moved on again, fifty paces or so, when 
the whole performance was repeated to the 
shrill cries of rejoicing women. 

The bridegroom's procession commenced 
at the further end of the village, he leading 
it mounted upon a handsome horse in the 
gorgeous saddle and bridle already described. 
He was enveloped in awhite sulham, the hood 
of which drawn down over his head hid his 
face completely. Very weird was this white 
shrouded form, riding erect with all his 
friends around him. In front of him came 
another group of powder players who per- 
formed in the same way as those leading 
the bride's cavalcade. Behind him were 
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many men and boys, with a few women,- 
uttering their weird cries. 

After making the circuit of the village, 
through narrow paths edged on either 
side by prickly pears or aloes, the two 
processions met. 

The bride's mule was led forward alone, 
then halted, and the bridegroom on his 
gaily caparisoned steed, rode slowly round 
the white mule and its burden three times. 
On concluding the third round he stopped, 
and brought up along side. Then the 
village priest stepped out from among the 
crowd, raising his hands as in blessing, he 
intoned prayers in which the bystanders 
joined, he also exhorted them in Arabic. 

It was as this impressive moment that 
the skies flamed crimson and gold, as the 
sun, a fiery ball, sank behind the sea. 
The shrouded form of the bridegroom, the 
bride's canopy, and white mule, were 
bathed in rosy glow, the picturesque groups 
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•in their flowing garments, were lighted up 
with indescribable splendour. It was a 
scene I shall never forget on that rugged 
village slope, perched so high above the 
surrounding country, dark purple mountains 
as background, the amethyst ocean stretched 
sleeping at its feet. 

When the last bell like note of the old 
priests voice died away in awed silence, the 
woman burst into renewed cries, the powder 
players now joining forces let off a deafen- 
ing volley. My girls corked up their ears 
tightly with their fingers, shrinking away 
from the clamour. We stood aside to 
watch the united cavalcade wend its way 
through rugged paths, till again the bride- 
groom turned aside, and with his followers 
sought the precincts of the village where he 
must remain till nightfall. The bride was 
taken to her new house, she enters beneath 
an arm stretched out across the doorway 
bearing a sword in its hand. 
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Both now remained with their kith and 
kin until the appointed hour, when, led by his 
relations the bridegroom is admitted into 
the presence of his wife. In the case of 
the upper classes a husband never sees his 
wife's face, nor has even conversed with 
her till the evening of the wedding; but 
among the villagers, young men and 
maidens meet and make choice of their 
mates much as Europeans do, though as 
soon as the marriage is arranged, the bride 
goes into retirement and is closely veiled, 
until the ceremony takes place. 

We returned silently down the difficult 
pathway in the waning twilight, filled with 
dreamy satisfacton with all we had seen, 
as the faint colours died out of the darken- 
ing sky. I " thought " of the last wedding 
at which I had been present, in a hot and 
crowded church in England. Many and 
brilliant were the dresses, dignitaries of the 
Church performed the service, beautiful 
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music flooded the building, but I felt 
depressed and wretched, all seemed to be 
heat, hurry, and press, a Christian wedding 
is the saddest thing I know. But this 
marriage in the open air illuminated and 
embellished by heaven itself, made up of 
picturesqueness, mystery, and old world 
symbols, stirred my imagination and 
satisfied my artistic soul, as none other 
had done before. 

Vivien and Daphne's pleasure was greatly 
marred by the powder play, they were 
corked up from the starting of the bride's 
procession till we left, like Miss Betsey 
Trotwood of immortal fame, only they had 
to use their fingers instead of cotton wool ! 

Harry was most contemptuous, "Girls 
shouldn't come to things when there is 
firing if they are afraid of guns," said he. 

His sisters indignantly contended they 
were not afraid, but did not like the noise. 

Harry retorted " Rats ! any one could see 
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you were both in a blue funk all the time ! " 
I must say they did not look happy, but 
then with a finger of each hand stuffed in 
either ear, it would be difficult thoroughly to 
enjoy oneself, during the period of an hour 
or more ! 

When we reached the sand hills leading 
to our house I left the children to return 
alone, and turned my horse for anotiier 
canter up the beach towards the river. It 
was so beautiful out there in the twilight, 
the moon rising from behind the dark hills, 
that I felt loth to enter the four walls of the 
house. 

I cantered slowly up the deserted sands, 
drawing in deep breaths of cool air wafted 
across the sea. I was walking Nizam slowly 
along on returning, when I saw a man 
riding a white horse coming towards me. He 
was a European and a gentleman, but I 
could not recognise him. Being very short- 
sighted I generally fall back on identifying 
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the horses when I cannot distinguish their 
riders' features, this animal however was 
unknown to me. I watched the man nar- 
rowly hoping I did not know him, as I did 
not wish to cut some slight acquaintance. 

He came close and was on the point of 
passing me, when up went his hand 
to his hat, which he took off with a 
sweeping bow. I returned the salute 
utterly puzzled, when a roar of laughter 
proclaimed the Croney ! He was tremend- 
ously pleased with himself, and made a good 
story of my having prinked myself up, and 
my horse, at the sight of so distinguished a 
stranger ! He was riding a new horse, I had 
not seen before out of the stable, which 
helped the illusion. This reminded me of 
jokes the Croney had often made at the 
expense of my blindness. I used to ask him 
when we were riding together to tell me 
when we passed an acquaintance, so that I 
should not cut him. 
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One day in India he said to me, " quick 
bow, there is Captain — ." 

I bowed at once to a man walking on the 
foot path. The Croney then told me with 
with great glee, that it was a half caste 
jockey I had so honoured, and who no doubt 
wondered what he had done to deserve it. 

After that I would be caught no more, 
so when my husband introduced me to a 
Captain Bunny I laughed, apologising to 
him for doing so, by explaining that I 
knew it was his nickname. 

To my horror it was the man's real 
name ' After that I remained reconciled to 
be taken in ! 
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CHAPTER XVII 
Nearly Kidnapped 

I caused a tremendous upheaval in 
the school-room by my announcement. 
" Children we are all going camping for 
a week to Sharf-al-akab ! " 

Books were flung aside, Vivien and 
Daphne joining hands revolved round and 
round each other till, with skirts like 
balloons they sank exhausted on the 
floor. Harry clasped me round the waist 
dancing and shouting like a lunatic ! 

All cried, " What a lark 1 Hooray 
hooray! Bless6d little Muds 1 " 

When peace was restored I informed 
them they must have everything ready that 
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evening, as the expedition was fixed for 
the following day, and the mules would 
start early. We were to join with some 
friends, who were taking their boy and 
girl, both great friends of my little people. 

This announcement caused a fresh out- 
burst of delight, so I beat a hasty retreat, 
leaving the poor governess to quell the riot 
as best she could, alone and unaided 

It had been settled that the men of both 
parties were to go on to Arzila for pig-stick- 
ing, leaving mothers and children to enjoy 
their sylvan retreat, until their men folk's 
return. 

We started off next day with a full com- 
plement of children, governesses, dogs, etc. 
The air was full of happy laughter as boys 
and girls raced their ponies in and out 
among the bushes chasing each other, play- 
ing at pig-sticking. The dogs gaily careered 
beside them, Mona shadowing Floss as 
usual, but swelling with pride on one 
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occasion, when she put up a rabbit which 
she followed yapping lustily, and her rival 
only came up after the little rodent had 
gone to ground ! 

Our camp large and imposing was pitched 
close to a mass of rock, surrounded and 
intersected with cork and olive trees, under 
these we had our meals, the children finding 
endless amusement hunting for lizards 
amongst the rocks, catching butterflies and 
moths, while a pool of cool but muddy 
water in a hollow below the rock, attracted 
Harry and Bill at once, bare-legged they 
were soon hunting water tortoises, which 
when caught had to run races back to their 
native element, from the slopes around the 
pool. 

We grown-ups wandered away among 
the thickly over-grown plain, which stretches 
down to the shores of the Atlantic. The 
wild flowers were beautiful and very varied, 
masses of a little pink silene showed up 
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vividly amongst the dark lintiscus, tiny 
purple iris abounded, and a beautiful white 
flower like a snowdrop lay like flakes of 
snow upon all the open spaces. Marsh 
hawks hovered over the large marsh lying 
between us and Cape Spartel, the rushes 
deep golden meltmg into soft green, fringed 
the large piece of water in the centre, 
gleaming like silver under the rays of the 
African sun. Large storks stood motionless 
here and there, and a flight of wild duck 
arranged like a V flew away south towards 
Spain. A dreamy stillness was upon all. 
Mother nature was taking her siesta and all 
her children spoke in whispers, for fear of 
disturbing her gentle dreams. 

When night came we lit a bonfire made 
from the broad dry palmetto leaves, which 
crackled and threw out showers of sparks 
as the flames leapt upwards. The children 
joining hands danced solemnly round it. 
Girls clad in dressing gowns and slippers. 
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the boys in pyjamas. The moon was 
new and scarcely visible, but the stars 
shed a faint mysterious light upon weird 
revolving figures, the leaping flames of 
the fire and the dark background of 
trees. 

When at last our merry youngsters were 
induced to seek repose, my friend and I sat 
far into the night talking in low voices, 
she as I, deeply under the spell of that 
mysterious Moroccan night. 

The next day was a glorious one, the sun 
high in the heavens poured his heat on sea 
and land below. A soft wind, warm and 
scented, sang softly through the fragrant 
lintiscus bushes. 

Nothing would content our offspring but 
to bathe in the Atlantic. Costumes there 
were none, but Harry having a superabun- 
dance of pyjamas supplied himself and 
Daphne, Bill followed suit. Vivien and 
Joan's costumes were indescribable, I never 
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understood of what they were composed, 
they looked like travelling acrobats ! 

Finally all were ready and a weird pro- 
cession wound itself in and out through the 
low bushes down to the shore. The two 
mothers followed in the rear, and when 
cloaks were thrown aside, a party of gnomes 
appeared to have invaded those majestic 
sands, disporting themselves among the 
surf that rolled in with a dull roar. Ribald 
laughter, splashings, and chasings in and 
out of the water, spoke of thorough enjoy- 
ment. Then little saturated forms with 
scant garments clinging to and outlining 
their figures came running bare-footed to 
us, to show their treasures. Vivien had a 
beautiful nautilus shell fashioned like a fairy 
bark in her outstretched hand. Harry and 
Bill, dragging a huge jelly fish were howled 
at with disgust. 

" I like it cos it's so 'quashy," lisped little 
Bill. " I'm going to give it to the cook to 
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make jelly pudding of, then you will eat 
it I bet/' said Harry turning to the others. 

I persuaded him no jelly pudding would 
be forthcoming from that beast, so he 
reluctantly relinquished it. 

On return to camp we found tea ready 
under the olive trees, where we spent the 
evening lazily in utter contentment. 

After dinner we told ghost stories round 
the camp fire, I as narrator in chief had to 
rack my brains for spooks to satisfy the 
insatiable appetite of my audience. I was 
relieved when Vivien was called upon and 
responded by offering to tell a Dorset ghost 
story. As both families hailed from that 
remote county there was a roar of assent. 

" Well," began Vivien. " A labourer 
called Joe Jeans used to cut faggots in 
Houghton Wood. It is a very big wood 
and very ghostly and creepy at night. Joe 
had been spending the evening at the " Pure 
Drop '' in the village, so when he walked up 
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through the copse to get his tools he was a 
bit wobbly on his pins. He must have 
missed the path for he found himself in 
amongst thick trees and suddenly he heard 
a deep solemn ghostly voice call out loudly. 
" Who ? Who ? " ' Poor Joe was terrified, 
he sank on his knees and looked wildly 
round as he called out. "Joe Jeans, sir, 
the honestest man in all Darset." 

" He couldn't see anyone so made sure 
it was a ghost, but as he plucked up courage 
and tried to find his way out the voice 
called again. " Who ? Who ? " * Again 
he gave the same answer. This time his 
wife who had followed him into the wood 
heard him and called out. "Why you 
grirt stoopid 'tis a bam owl ! " 

After this I proposed bed, long hours in 
the open air had made us all sleepy, so 
we sought our couches earlier than on the 
previous night. I soon fell into the arms 
of Morpheus. Was it in a dream that I 
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heard my name spoken so close to my ear 
out of the darkness ? Again it sounded, 
" Mre. PeydeU ! " 

I opened my eyes and looked around. 
" Who's there ? " I cried. 

" It is Hadj Hamet, soldier of the British 
L^;ation/' and indeed I recognised his 
voice. 

" The British Minister has sent me out 
with five soldiers from the Basha," went on 
the voice, " to bring you all back to town 
with us at once." 

" But why ? " I queried much astonished. 

" It is not safe, there are bad men 
abotft, you may be attacked," answered the 
soldier. 

" What time is it ? " I then asked. 

"Three o'clock," came the reply from 
the outer darkness. 

" Ridiculous ! " I returned, *' I do not get 
up now for all the bad men in Morocco," 
and the absurdity of our little party, of 
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women and children, stumbling along in 
the darkness at such an hour, flashed 
across my mind. 

"When will you start?** asked Hadj 
Hamet. 

" At eight, after breakfast," I returned 
crossly. 

*' It is too late," said he, will you come at 
six ? " 

" Oh, all right," I replied now out of all 
patience, " If six soldiers can't guard us 
till morning they can't be much good ! " 
and, weary of the controversy I turned over, 
and fell fast asleep. 

I was awakened by my friend entering 
my tent a little before six, she told me she 
had also refused to start at three, but had 
got up and interrogated the soldiers, who 
informed her news had reached the Legation 
from two separate sources of a premeditated 
raid by the brigand Raisuli, to carry us off 
to hold to ransom. Our minister was so 
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confident of the truth of these reports, that 
he lost no time in sending post haste for 
our recall. 

We got the women and children up and 
dressed^ at six o'clock we were sitting down 
to a hearty breakfast, all very much 
disgusted at having our camp broken up 
in this way. There was no help for it, 
however, so presently we set forth, an 
imposing cavalcade with soldiers in front 
and behind, their obsolete old guns lying 
across their saddle bows. 

The country we passed through was calm 
and peaceful, lowing herds were wending 
their way slowly down rocky paths into the 
plains, from the village stockades where 
they had spent the night. A little wild- 
eyed boy clad in a scanty shirt, seated on 
a low rock, was playing on a flute cut from 
a green reed, his goats cropping the bushes 
around him. He slid off his perch and 
disappeared as we approached, leaving me 
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wondering if the vision I had glimpsed was 
in truth of the shepherd god himself, and 
no Moor, more especially as weird notes 
floated towards me on the breeze, after 
the quaint figure was lost to view. 
Everywhere it was the same, the husband- 
man with his creaking groaning plough 
turning the warm brown earth, his cries of 
encouragement to the meek slow oxen 
followed in our wake. Women toiling 
along under huge bundles of wood, stayed 
a moment to raise wrinkled streaming faces, 
and gaze at the free Nazranis as they pass ; 
then with lowered heads, and backs bent 
under unnatural burdens, they toil on once 
more, vying with the donkeys as beasts of 
burden in their slavery. 

At last we caught sight of gleaming walls 
as the white-washed town appeared above 
us, and mounting a sandy lane we arrived 
at the British Legation. The minister 
received us most kindly, and was profuse in 
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his regrets for breaking up our pleasant 
camp. He could do no less, for the infor- 
mation he had received was urgent, ap- 
parently we were in immediate danger of 
capture. In fact Mr. Perdicarris was kid- 
napped from Aidonia hardly a fortnight 
later, giving rise to the opinion amongst 
many, that we had indeed experienced a 
lucky escape. 

A special courier had been sent to the 
Croney and his party at Arzila, telling them 
of our recall. They set oflf to return at 
once anxious as to whether the soldiers 
arrived in time to rescue their families. 
Returning by Sharf-al-akab they found all 
harm had been averted, so came on more 
slowly into town. 

We all dined together that evening, and 
drank a toast to Raisuli's discomfiture when 
the news reached him that his birds had 
flown. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
The Birth Festivities of a Saint 

" Do come and look at our air ship," cried 
Daphne running into me as I turned a 
comer of the garden, a basket of roses in 
my hand. 

"Harry, and I invented it! It*s such a 
beauty. We have just come back from 
'Stralia The kangaroos were a great nuis- 
tance there, they 'tacked us but we sailed 
away in the ship leaving one old kangaroo 
hopping up in the air trying to catch us." 

The ship was made from an old packing 
case suspended by four ropes one at each 
comer to the over-hanging branch of our 
large Bella Sombra tree. A rade rudder 
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had been nailed at one end by Harry, 
while two boards fixed in front gave the 
idea of a prow. It was most ingenious and 
as Harry sat on the edge of the structure in 
mid-air, the intended idea was marvellously 
conveyed. 

"Hurry up Daphne," cried Harry, 
" climb in, the wind is just right for China. 
There's lots of broken plates outside the 
kitchen so we will get Midge a new dinner 
set. Isn't it a fine ship ? " and my little 
son turned a beaming face to me framed 
in dark leaves. 

" It is indeed, what do you call it ? " I 
asked. 

"The Sky 'squaper," returned Harry 
promptly. " You see we want to squape 
ofi* all the black clouds from the sky then it 
will be all nice and blue, and there won't 
be any nasty thunder. Don't you think it's 
a good idea ? " he asked rather anxiously. 

" I do indeed," I replied, " only do leave 
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enough clouds to make rain for my 
garden," and strolling back to my flowers 
I mused upon the blessed capability of 
children to convert packing cases into air 
ships, happily to soar therein on the wings 
of their imagination to lands beyond the 
seas, and I must say I envied them. 

That evening we were disturbed by the 
noise of the firing of guns, repeated in 
voile jrs at short intervals and the rejoicing 
cries of women borne to us on the still 
warm air from some distance. 

Next day we heard that a son and heir 
had been bom to the young Sheerif of 
Wazan living in Tangier, so when his 
mother, who was an Englishwoman, sent 
us an invitation to be present at the birth 
festivities I accepted with pleasure. 

The Sheerif s of Wazan are supposed to be 
direct descendants of Mahomet, and there- 
fore are reverenced as most holy saints by 
all Moors. When a member of the family 
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rides out all the Moors in the streets crowd 
round to kiss the hem of his garment, while 
the holy man passes on with impassive 
features sitting erect on his horse, his 
eyes fixed on the skies beyond, apparently 
unconscious of the press and crowd 
round him. 

The function to celebrate the young 
Sheerif s birth took place on the sixth day 
after his advent, and on arriving at the 
Sheerif s house we were ushered into a 
scene of Oriental splendour at once. The 
garden was full of Moorish women walking 
and squatting about in the sunlight, dressed 
in brightest of colours their heads tied 
round with bright silk handkerchiefs. Each 
gaily coloured kaftan was toned by a thin 
muslin over-dress, and they were bound 
about the middle with wide multi-coloured 
belts. Moorish music proceeded from 
hidden musicians screened off in a comer, 
who jingled tambourines and beat drums, 
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singing the while with monotonous persist- 
ence. The women's garments made brilliant 
patches of colour on the sunbaked earth, 
vying with tall hollyhocks and sunflowers 
nodding against a wall beyond. 

When we entered the house the heat and 
noise was insufferable, each room upon the 
ground floor was packed with squatting 
women. All within were of higher social 
grade than those without the house, their 
rank entitling them to places as near or far 
from the Sheerif's young wife, as their 
husbands' positions allowed. Thus those 
who lined the stairs and passages leading to 
the bed-chamber, were of higher rank than 
those in the rooms below. The dowager 
Sheerifa told me she had endless trouble 
e'er she discovered the right place for 
each. 

The rooms on the ground floor were so 
crowded with sitting forms that it was 
impossible to enter, except by stepping 
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carefully between each woman, resting one's 
hand the while upon her neighbour's 
shoulder. 

In one of the two big rooms the same kind 
of music was being performed a& outside, 
and in the other two dancing girls gyrated 
and postured down a narrow lane amongst 
the serried ranks. The dancers faces were 
pale, their brows beaded with perspiration, 
and now and again they paused to sip 
Moorish tea which was being imbibed freely 
by all around, the scent of the mint of which 
it is so largely composed, hung heavily in 
the fetid air mingling with the perfume of 
incense and orange water, both inseparable 
from a Moorish function. 

To stand a moment in the doorway 
gazing at the curious scene was pleasant 
enough ; each room gave the appearance 
of being packed with huge bouquets of 
bright flowers, the colours mixed indis- 
criminately. A longer inspection was 
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fraught with disgust of the heat and evil 
odours. 

We forced our way up the stairway also 
packed with squatting women, through 
crowded passages into a room from whence 
proceeded a din of sounds, singing, drums 
and tambourines. Picking our way with 
dif&culty through its crowded space, we 
gained the bed-chamber where the young 
mother lay with her babe. 

This was a wonderful scene indeed, upon 
a four poster bed with richly embroidered 
cover the young Sheerifa reclined, decked 
out in gorgeous array. Ropes of pearls 
hung from her neck, a band of the same 
precious gems encircled her brow, her full 
trousers, rose pink in hue, peeped from 
under a soft blue and gold kaftan, by 
her side lay the tiny babe. She, poor girl, 
for she was nothing more, looked overcome 
with fatigue, her large dark eyes seemed 
unnatural in size from tired circles around 
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them, enhancing the pallor of her face. 
Insufferable noise from the adjoining 
apartment, and the hot vitiated air per- 
meating everywhere, was indeed enough to 
account for her appearance. 

The function as we saw it had commenced 
that morning at eight, and would continue 
till sunset. How Moorish mothers of high 
degree survive such ordeals is a mystery to 
me. The room in which she lay contained 
ladies of highest rank only, in their beautiful 
dresses and jewels they formed a dado to 
the room otherwise empty. In a solid row 
they sat with their backs against the wall, 
their legs crossed under them. Behind was 
the usual hithi about a yard in height, 
composed of Moorish arches appliqued in 
coloured brocades of the most delicate 
shades. Each lady sat framed in one of 
the arches, and the effect was most beautiful, 
unlike anything I had ever seen before or 
since. 
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When we had congratulated the young 
mother and admired her babe, we made our 
adieux, struggled again with the noise and 
crowd till we regained the open air, where 
we stood drinking in deep breaths of pure 
sea laden atmosphere, welcome indeed after 
the poisonous air within. 

A far less pleasant sight then this one is 
the Great As-sowi Feast which takes place 
once every twelve months. This year the 
Moors were in a particularly fanatical frame 
of mind, the kidnapping of some Christian 
children from near arzila, and the immunity 
of their abductors from all punishment, had 
a very bad effect upon the natives in 
general. They conceived an increased 
contempt for the Nazranis, so, before the 
great feast took place a proclamation was 
issued warning all Europeans to keep clear 
of the soko on the feast day. 

We were invited to a house situated on 
the edge of the market place, where from a 
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front window we were able to see all in 
perfect safety. The As-sowis are a sect who 
show their religious zeal by working them- 
selves into a frenzy, a semicircle is formed 
by about twenty of the most zealous. In 
the midst of a dense crowd these men jump 
up and down continuously uttering a sort of 
wailing howl, and flinging their heads 
backwards and forwards in monotonous 
rhythm. They wear their hair very long 
and as they rock to and fro, the tangled 
black locks smite their chests and shoulders 
with the sound as of a lash. 

It is indescribably weird to watch these 
frenzied figures leaping up and down upon 
the same spot, giving out cries singularly 
like those uttered by hungry wild beasts in 
cages. For the time they are wild beasts 
indeed, for a sheep is quickly slaughtered 
in the crowd, the men bear the carcase 
hardly out of the throes of death, and 
approaching the semicircle, fling it to the 

M 
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fanatics like a fox to pack of hounds. 
With a yell they fall upon it, a confused 
scuffle of white robed figures is all we can 
discern, but the sheep is torn to pieces the 
men fighting with each other for the 
fragments, which they gnaw with their teeth 
or clasp tightly to their beasts, as they 
commence their mad dance again. The 
Moors in their immediate neighbourhood 
snatch pieces of meat, and they too inflamed 
by the gruesome spectacle, devour the raw 
flesh. 

On that particular occasion five whole 
sheep were slain, torn, and devoured by 
those human wolves. But we had had 
enough of the spectacle, though fortunately 
distance blurred the details, we had seen 
enough to sicken and amaze. To think 
that these childlike simple people, living 
primitive rural lives in their cosy villages 
among the purple hills, could be transformed 
into tigers thirsting for blood, and that by 
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their reli^^on which should speak to them 
of peace and love I 

A friend in Tangier told me he engaged 
3 stable servant, one of the gentlest Moors 
he knew, he did his work well and 
thoroughly, and was most kind to the 
animals When the As-sowi feast came round 
he asked leave to attend which his master 
gave, little thinking he was a member of 
that sect. To his horror he recognized his 
groom amongst the howling frenzied crew! 

The man returned that evening in a dazed 
condition, he appeared as though drugged, 
and for several days afterwards was in a 
torpid state unable to eat or work. He 
gradually recovered to become again a quiet 
industrious servant. 

The following year his master refused 
him leave and not only that, but turned the 
key of the stable upon him and in that way 
prevented a recurrence of his former orgie. 
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CHAPTER XIX 
. A Ride Through the Angera 

"Would you like to do a trip to Ceuta? " 
asked the Croney one morning. " After a 
fortnight's rain we ought to have a fine 
spell, we could go by the coast road, I 
believe the scenery is beautiful." 

" Would I like to go ? Of course I 
would, there is nothing in this country that 
delights my heart like camping ! " 

When you have your camp outfit and 
mules it is a very simple business to set out 
for a trip, so twenty-four hours later saw us 
cantering down the sands after luncheon to 
ride ten miles to our camping ground, the 
animals having gone on ahead. We climbed 
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the heather grown hills beyond Mr. Walter's 
house, sometimes getting down on to the 
sea shore for a while, till a rocky ledge 
jutting out into the water drove us inland 
again. 

This beautiful wild country is not unlike 
the Scotch Highlands, and it rejoiced my 
heart that the blue ocean went with us all 
the way. From the top of a hill we pre- 
ceived our camp nestling below in a little 
wooded bay. There are remains of for- 
tifications there, old fragmentary walls 
peeping out here and there amidst ivy and 
tangled growth, which has intersected itself 
among them. Nature loathing discord, 
with her loving hand has tried to hide the 
grim handiwork raised for offence with 
flowers and peaceful greenary. 

We slept calmly that night to the sound 
of little wavelets lapping the pebbly shores. 

Next day we had a wondrous ride. 
Almost at once we left the heather hills 
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entering wooded mountain slopes. The 
whole country on that Morroccan coast is 
composed of undulating ranges of low hills, 
out of the midst of which gaunt and grim rises 
Gibel Musa. We were continually ascend- 
ing and descending rocky pathways, amidst 
luxuriant verdure. Hibiscus trees were out 
in flower, Oleanders tossed their pink 
blossoms in close proximity to each moun- 
tain stream, the Arbutus showered little rosy 
balls along the pathways, meet playthings 
they, for the fairy denizens of those fragrant 
woods. Each time the rugged path rounded 
a mountain slope we came upon most 
entrancing peeps of the ocean. Gibralter 
showed itself clearly from every aspect, the 
glass windows of the houses winked and 
sparkled in the sunshine, and the crowded 
bay with its varied craft must have appeared 
formidable enough to the pirates infesting 
snug little bays below us. 

That night we encamped on a plateau of 
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rock just below Gibel Musa. It was a very 
high altitude, the air cool and rarefied, and 
the great giant rock towering above us in 
the half light gave a sense of security, as 
though none would dare invade the sanctity 
of its colossal shadow. 

I woke before daybreak and wrapping up 
warmly stepped outside my tent. None 
were yet stirring, the country round and 
below us was enveloped in a thick white 
mist, our plateau and the big sentinel alone 
were distinct. The scene was very weird 
and most fascinating, I looked for dream 
figures of ancient warriors to appear out of 
the great whiteness, no setting could be 
more appropriate than this barren rock 
surrounded by thick vapours. The sounds 
of horses champing and pawing and a stifled 
neigh reached me, but I could see nothing. 
Phantom horses were approaching with 
their ghostly riders. 

As I looked beyond I could see faint 
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pink rays breaking into the grey sky, I 
watched them growing deeper, gold followed 
in their wake. Faster and faster the 
lowing colour spread, the mists gathering 
themselves up into soft clouds, fled noise- 
lessly before the warm breezes that now 
stirred my hair. 

When I brought my eyes down to my 
surroundings again I found, instead of being 
alone in dream land, I was girt about by 
things of earth ! Tents were close beside 
me, a line of mules, their coats shining with 
dew, stood disconsolately shivering and 
moist, turning towards the welcome sun- 
beams. Three or four horses had appeared 
where, but a minute before there were none, 
the mantle of soft opalescence had floated 
away on the wings of the wind. Below in 
the valleys the sun had already penetrated, 
and all was warmth and radiance, birds 
were singing wildly when I went back to my 
tent, the white shadows had indeed fled 
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when the sun awakened the world to a 
new day. 

We travelled that day through much the 
same scenery as before, but we encountered 
more villages, they were perched in the 
highest and most inaccessible places on the 
slopes of such steep mountains, as to make 
us wonder they were not washed away with 
their inmates, by the torrential rains which 
so often descend in this country. The little 
children were more like goats than humans, 
often on turning a corner suddenly, we 
would come upon a group playing; with 
wild frightened eyes they would leap to 
their feet, and flee away among the rocks 
their little brown limbs flickering in and out 
among the green, white fringed garments 
fluttering behind them. But when they 
perceived we did not molest them, they 
would stop, and perched on some high 
rocky eminence, peer at us as we pass ; the 
boys gnome like hoods framing their little 
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brown faces, from out of which flashed 
big black eyes. 

We arrived in sight of the first Spanish 
guard house at about mid-day. It is built 
close to the road which runs on the left side 
of the Ueutral stream. 

We brought letters to the General from 
the Spanish Minister of Tangier, so did not 
expect any difficulty or delay. We filed 
across the rough plain and gained the 
macadamized road that leads to Ceuta, 
when half a dozen undersized Spanish 
soldiers came to meet us and demanded 
our papers. We gave them the letter and 
proceeded with them to the guard house 
where the soldiers entered to show our 
credentials to the officer ; he soon came out 
and explaining where we had come from 
and what we were doing, we were allowed 
to proceed. After that, the road and scene 
was conventional and uninteresting in the 
extreme, guard houses were repeated, bands 
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of diminutive soldiers frequent. We 
marched about five miles before we came 
to an open space outside the walls of the 
town, where we decided to camp. 

As we were eating our luncheon, the 
servants busy pitching the tents, a Spanish 
soldier came hurrying up. " Had we leave to 
camp there ? What was our business etc., 
etc. ? " he asked, we reiterated we had a 
letter to the General, " But it is not enough," 
the soldier informed us, we must get 
permission before we could camp there or 
anywhere on Spanish soil. I am afraid 
our remarks were not complimentary to 
Spain, but luckily being in English they 
might pass as civilities. 

We told our Moors to desist and wait our 
return and getting in our horses we started 
following the soldier to the General's 
quarters, the way led through a huge arch- 
way over a draw-bridge beneath which lay 
the sluggish waters of the moat. In olden 
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days this side must have been almost 
impregnable and I could picture hordes of 
dusky warriors howling defiance to the 
Christians, as the intervening waters cut 
them o£f from the grim fortress walls. 

We pursued our way through the town 
which appeared squalid and poverty stricken, 
the roads ill kept and the houses lacking 
paint on shutters and balconies. Here and 
there we passed caf6s where the usual little 
soldiers were sitting in groups, drinking and 
chattering with pretty dark eyed girls, 
whose masses of dark hair were adorned 
with a bright rose or a couple of carnations 
coquettishly placed above one ear. 

On the further side of the town we 
reached the General's house. I waited 
outside while the Croney entered. He told 
me afterwards he waited in an ante-room 
while his letter was taken to an inner 
apartment. 

The orderly who had entered with it 
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came out again a minnte later bearing two 
chairs, which he put down, entered the 
room again to return with a third, then my 
husband was admitted. He found the 
General sitting on the only chair in the 
room before a desk, he rose, bowed, and 
sat again. As he could not speak English 
nor the Croney Spanish, the following 
conversation took place in French. 

"You are an officer of the English 
army ? " 

" Not at present, I have retired." 

" Indeed, you bring a letter from the 
Spanish Minister at Tangier. For what 
purpose have you come to Ceuta ? " 

" Only to see the place." 

"But there is nothing to see," (which 
appeared true enough). 

" Perhaps not, but the ride here through 
the mountains is very fine ; I have brought 
my wife, and she enjoyed that very 
much." 
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" Oh the Senora is with you ! How long 
do you intend to stop ? " 

" I think we shall go to-morrow ! " 

The General heaved a sigh of relief and 
after thinking deeply said, 

" Of course I will do what I can for you, 
but as you are a British officer it is impos- 
sible for you to see the fort opposite, but 
you shall go over a barrack, I will send my 
orderly with you.*' 

" Thank you, but that would not interest 
us in the least, all I want of you is leave to 
camp outside the walls.'* 

The General looked genuinely surprised, 
but gave his permission after asking again 
if we were leaving to-morrow. 

Assuring him that we had no wish to 
prolong our stay, and making his adieux the 
Croney departed. The orderly accom- 
panied us as before, he stood watching to 
see that our tents were really pitched in 
the allotted place and then retired, inform- 
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ing us that we must not walk upon the 
road opposite leading to the fortifications. 

When we had changed and rested, we 
strolled into the town, meaning to have tea 
there. A nearer inspection of it was not 
encouraging. The shops were of the most 
primitive description, dirt and neglect were 
everywhere, after wandering about we were 
seeking the one good hotel we had been 
recommended, when passing a group of 
men mending the road, a short sturdy, and 
unmistakable Britisher stepped forward, 
saluting the Croney, he asked. 
" Are you a British officer, Sir ? '* 
" Yes," said the Croney, " and you ? " 
" I am a convict sir," said the man, " I 
was a sailor on board a British merchant 
ship at Havana. One night I had a bit too 
much to drink, I got mixed up in a row and 
had the misfortune to kill a Chinaman. I 
was handed over to the Spaniards and they 
gave me twenty-four years. Tve nearly 
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done eighteen sir, in the convict prison 
here." 

He told us that he had been very well 
treated, he worked on the roads and 
fortifications, and was allowed to earn a 
little for himself, so could buy tobacco, tea, 
etc We gave him a couple of pesetas with 
which he seemed delighted. 

We then entered the hotel, a most 
forlorn bare looking place, and ordered tea. 
After waiting a very long time it was 
brought but there was no milk, we were 
told that it was not to be had in Ceuta ! 
The Croney then asked for a whisky and 
soda. Whisky they had never heard of so 
we left in disgust 

"Imagine what a God forsaken country!" 
exclaimed the Croney, irately. 
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CHAPTER XX 



The Majesty of Spain 

We were left in peace that night, but I 
had a horrible dream of the General 
pursuing me amongst the tents with hand- 
cuffs in his outstretched hands. 

I dreamt that I dodged in and out 
among the tent ropes, over which the 
General tripped time after time, falling on 
his " Little Mary," which was quite a big 
one, with the sound of a blown out paper 
bag bursting, but every time he jumped up 
and chased me again, till, just as he was on 
the point of seizing me I woke with such a 
start, thankful to find myself in my camp 
bed! 
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At breakfast I received a letter from 
Daphne which amused the Croney and me 
immensely. 

" My darling Blessed Midge," — it, began. 
"Vivien is most awfully pleased with her 
stamp book and is showing it to everybody ; 
I think she is going mad ! Yesterday we 
went to the theatre here, it was rather fun. 
We saw written up over the door Tableau 
Vivant 50 eack so we thought it would be 
rather nice to go in, so we went in and 
when the curtain went up we saw a woman 
posing as a statue with nothing on but a 
very tight fitting combination and a wig. 
The curtain stayed up for about three 
minutes and then went down, very silently, 
then it came up once more and displayed 
another in about the same costume, 
only in a different position and in three 
minutes it went down again, in silence. 
This went on three or four times all 
in different positions to represent different 
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statues — most awfully indecent 1 

Now I think I must end with heaps of 
love. 

Your loving 

Daphne." 

" P.S. I have not any proper blotting " 
paper that's why it's all smudge." 

We had hardly finished laughing and 
were not half through our meal, when 
Bohelli, came in to say a soldier had 
arrived with a message from the General, 
to ask if we were leaving that day. 

We sent word, " Yes, and would the 
soldier convey our excuses to the officer for 
not calling on him again as we should not 
return into the town." 

The soldier agreed, adding that the 
General had sent him especially to warn us 
not to walk on any of the roads leading to 
the fortifications, but he supposed if we were 
really going such orders were superfluous ! 

We were much amused at being 
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considered such a menace to the power of 
Spain, but having seen enough of it as 
manifested in Ceuta, we got under way as 
soon as possible, and filed along across the 
bare bleak country leading to the Moroccan 
frontier. We passed a huge block house 
about two miles out of the town alive with 
soldiers, a company was being drilled on 
the parade ground in wonderful costumes. 
They mostly wore flannel shirts and over- 
alls, while others were clad in old stained 
tunics and civilian trousers, their head 
gear was a thing to marvel at ! 

We were much relieved to see the border 
stream, which once crossed would land us 
in free Moorish territory again. But peace 
was yet far oflf as it turned out, a guard of 
the little soldiers, armed with guns, was 
stationed along the road to prevent our 
passing. Again they demanded our papers, 
luckily we still kept the letter from the 
Spanish minister to the General. This 
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we delivered up once more, explaining 
as best we could that the General knew we 
were leaving, and that we only sought to 
pass out of Spanish territory as speedily as 
possible. It was of no use, we had to return 
to the guard-house where we had been 
stopped on arrival, and where a council of 
war was again held over the letter ! 

Presently the officer came out and 
explained, in execrable French, that the 
letter gave no authority for our passing out 
of the country, the General had given no 
orders, and without them we could not 
leave. 

The Croney blustered and swore, then 
catching sight of the telephone wires he 
suggested they should telephone to the 
General asking permission to let us by. 
The officer sadly shook his head, alas the 
telephone had been broken many weeks ! 

All this time I was surrounded by 
about a dozen soldiers, who stood staring 
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at me open-mouthed, in a very offensive 
manner. 

The Croney was furious but a bright idea 
struck him, he said in a low voice. " I will 
go inside with this little rotter of an officer 
and distract the lot if possible, while you join 
the camp and try to get across the frontier, 
no one is guarding it now, then I will follow 
if I can." 

The ruse succeeded, the Croney talking 
loudly in English with every appearance of 
anger, threw the reins to a soldier, and 
getting off his horse strode up to the guard- 
house which he entered followed by the 
officer ; my gaping retinue hurried up after 
him and crowded round the door, hoping 
to see a row. 

Left alone I turned my horse and 
cantering down the road joined the camp, 
telling the Moors to follow quickly I stepped 
across the stream with the mules close behind 
me. By the time the Croney issued from 
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the gnard-house we were all on Moroccan 
ground ! 

There was a commotion when the 
Spaniards realised the march we had stolen 
upon them ! It was like a hive of angry 
bees with a big bumble-bee in their midst, 
as the little soldiers buzzed round my 
husband. Gesticulating and chattering 
they pointed to me, making signs that I 
should be recalled, but all the Croney did 
was to repeat, " No savey ! No savey ! " 
which he flattered himself was Spanish ! 
He got on his horse in this clamour and 
passed a company of armed men now drawn 
up to guard the frontier, as he cantered 
away in the direction of the town he called 
out to me " Wait for me, I have to go back 
for leave." 

I then retired with men and mules to a 
hill above, casting contemptuous glances 
at a little group of irate men standing on 
the edge of the dividing stream beckoning 
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to me to return and calling Senora! 
Senora ! ! 

Choosing a commanding position from 
which I could see the road for some 
distance, I stood thinking thoughts not all 
complimentary to the Majesty of Spain, 
when our faithful Bohelli approached me. 

" Senora," he said, " will you permit us 
to go and fight those Spaniards? We 
have four guns and will give them a good 
thrashing for not letting the Croney pass." 

I saw three dark faces with appealing 
eyes fixed on mine as our servants leant 
silently forward with their guns in their 
hands, waiting to hear my decision. 

" No indeed," I replied. " The Croney*s 
orders are that we must wait till he comes 
— who knows — perhaps then " 

The disappointment that had darkened 
their faces as I began, brightened a little 
with hope as they retired to sit and watch 
for their master's return. Presently I 
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heard a voice calling in my rear, " Senora ! 
Senora ! " 

I turned in my saddle, leisurely, the little 
officer of the guard-house was toiling up 
the hill just behind me, as I turned he 
stopped, and beckoned me to go to him ! 
The insolence of the man was beyond 
everything! I continued to gaze into the 
distance taking absolutely no notice of 
his repeated calls, so he was forced 
to approach. When within speaking 
distance he began a flow of Spanish, which 
I summoned Mahomet to interpret. I was 
informed that the officer had come to tell 
me to return at once with my servants to 
the guard-house, where I was to wait till 
my husband returned. 

I replied I was English and took no 
orders from any Spaniard, besides' this, 
my experience of the manners of Spanish 
soldiery made me prefer to remain upon 
these barren hills rather than take shelter 
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under their roof. I was then told I had 
no right to have crossed the frontier 
without leave from the General. 

I replied I considered the General 
greatly lacking in courtesy, as we had 
twice informed him of our intention of 
leaving to-day, so he should have given us 
the necessary pass for leaving. As to my 
having crossed the frontier it was their 
fault for not having guarded it better. A 
mist of fine rain now enveloped us so the 
officer said more civilly. 

" The Seiiora will I fear get wet, will she 
not return to shelter ?" 

" I prefer to get wet rather than take 
shelter with you and your men," I replied. 
" That is enough — ^now go ! " and sure 
enough he did go, looking very crest-fallen 
too as Mahomet had added a good deal 
that was offensive about Spain and Spanish 
methods, on his own account, with great 
relish, as he presently informed me. 
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It was quite a long time e*er the Croney 
returned, he had to ride three miles back 
to the big block house where we had seen 
the soldiers drilling. There an officer 
interviewed him and was very civil, as he 
at once telephoned to, and obtained the 
necessary leave from the General, then, 
writing out a paper he gave it to the Croney 
who cantered back with it as soon as 
possible. On nearing the frontier he was 
amused to find a line of men drawn up 
along the road with fixed bayonets, headed 
by " my friend," the officer. 

As he delivered up the permit the Croney 
said to this gentleman, ^^ Mais oH est la 
Senora ? '* in a voice of mock surprise. 

The poor little man shrugged his 
shoulders pointing disconsolately to the 
hill above. 

The Croney burst into loud laughter 
which ceased only when, having crossed 
the stream he turned and called out more 
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than once derisively, " La Seflora ! " little 
realising then how he was rubbing it into 
the raw ! 

When talking it over afterwards we came 
to the conclusion the General did not offer 
us a pass to make quite sure that we left 
the country the same day, and did not lie 
^ ptrdu^ somewhere, in order to spy upon 
their wonderftil fortfications I 

The Moors were very much relieved 
when they saw the Croney returning, 
although very disappointed on finding they 
were not to be led to avenge the insult. 
Their opinion of the Spaniards, as a nation, 
was most comic, I implicitly believe they 
considered that had I granted the coveted 
permission they would have inflicted a 
salutary lesson upon the offending troops, 
although there were only four of them 
armed with flint lock guns ! 

We wandered peacefully along, through 
the Angera villages, on our return journey, 
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that country which soon afterwards became 
unsafe for Christians to travel in, and was 
closed to them for years. On that 
occasion the natives were most friendly, 
bringing us milk and eggs at our camping 
places, wishing us " God speed,** when we 
departed. 

On the second day we reached Tangier, 
cantering along the sands at about tea 
time, we then mounted the sand hills and 
entered the dining-room of our house to 
find the family enjoying a hearty meal. 

We were greeted noisily as usual, Mona 
and Kimo quarrelling as to who should 
occupy my lap which Daphne settled, 
summarily, by climbing there herself. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

SiDi Cassim Blesses the Hunt 

The Croney was going for one night to 
Sidi Cassim, so I decided to accompany 
him, it is only ten miles from Tangier, a 
most fascinating spot. A white domed 
saint's tomb rises from the midst of a wood 
of olives on a high ridge of sand 
bordering the Atlantic. Sidi Cassim was 
apparently a very holy man, for twice a 
year pilgrimages are made to his tomb 
by many of the faithful, bringing sheep 
and oxen for sacrifice. The trees of the 
wood surrounding him are reverenced 
by all Moors, alive or dead standing or 
lying, not a stick is used by them for any 
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purpose whatever. My servants assured 
me that did we touch any of the wood 
lying strewn around by the sacrilegous 
wind, not only would the Croney have no 
sport on the morrow, but disaster would 
most probably ensue. Did I on the other 
hand, implant one of my fine wax candles 
lighted upon his shrine, pigs would be 
forthcoming, large and fierce, such 
as delight the Croney's heart. Acting 
upon this advice I donned my sulham, and 
bearing a lighted candle I climbed the 
slope, and embedded it between the white- 
washed stones which form a ring just below 
the structure, with Selim at my side, who 
reverently kissed the stones as I stooped 
to place my offering securely. 

Our camp was pitched below the Saint's 
house in a little clearing amongst the olive 
trees. We had purposely chosen that 
week for our expedition, for the moon was 
full and I shall never forget the beauty of 
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all. Olive trees^ above all others^ are 
enhanced in loveliness by the pure white 
rays of the moon. Gnarled old trunks 
twisted by sea winds were outlined in silver, 
their graceful fronds of airy foliage appeared 
as though dipped in a bath of the precious 
metal. Shadows blue and grey melted 
away from the radiance, indescribably soft, 
unutterably beautiful. The sea dark and 
brooding, lay in heavy silence below us, 
broken only by the dull roar of surf at 
regular intervals. 

Sitting beyond my tent amongst the 
shadows, the warm peaceful night called to 
me incessantly. My husband was dozing 
in his chair, so, telling a Moor to saddle my 
horse I crept away to my tent, where I 
donned my habit skirt. Returning 
stealthily I mounted my horse, the Moor 
watching me in astonishment as I 
descended to the wide stretch of sands 
lying at my feet. 
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A gigantic expanse it is, I can imagine 
none more marvellous, ten or twelve miles 
in length from Sidi Cassim to the river 
those wonderful sands lie, in wide and 
level beauty. 

Cantering my horse slowly I gave myself 
up entirely to their spell. A feeling of 
infinite loneliness first invaded my soul, the 
silence of the watching brooding world is 
embodied there ; the air is peopled with 
spirits of those whose lives have been lost 
in these wild waters, suddenly wrenched out 
of life, in health and strength. Restless 
winged souls flit aimlessly around haunting 
the deserted shores, their wailing is heard in 
the murmur of the waves, their sighing 
echoes in the wind. 

Quickening my pace to shake off the 
sadness which enveloped me, gradually 
peace stole into my heart. Exhilarating 
movements of the strong horse under me 
quickened my pulses, the monotonous 

o 
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rh}rthm of his hoofs upon the wet sands 
beat a paean into my brain. Ecstacy of 
living and the sense of power took hold 
of me, I was alone with my horse, far from 
any human soul, alone in the vast expanse 
with nature, and face to £aLce with 
her secrets ! 

The sense of space, unlimited boundless 
scope expanded my every faculty, I seemed 
able to divine the great mysteries here, in 
the wilderness. Divinity, nature, physics, 
all were boundless uncircumscribed. 
Fetters fell from my soul, I saw plainly the 
narrowness of human compass which hedges 
everything round in finiteness, when all is 
infinite. The futility of creeds and their 
exiguity, appalled me. The great mysteries 
of being, compressed into the compass of 
one human brain ! I gained a glimpse of 
realities, boundless, never ending, and 
unfathomable. The little humanities I had 
so plainly seen were swallowed up in one in- 
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stant, like a flash they were gone I All came 
to me in a vision amid that waste of sand 
and waters, so when the moonlight faded I 
was left with the windows of my soul wide 
open, never to close again. Blasts of pure 
heavenly air swept away flimsy barriers, 
heaps of garnered leaves. Henceforth there 
should be no hidden comers, no cherished 
illusions. I walked my horse back slowly, 
his satin skin dripping with sweat, shining 
like burnished bronze. The low wind 
rising out of the sea played gently round my 
temples raising tresses of my hair. A flock 
of little white sea birds, uttering plaintive 
cries, bore me company down the sands, 
flitting in and out among the wavelets, 
which drew nearer and even nearer till they 
lapped against my horse's feet. Then I 
turned my back on the ocean and regained 
the quiet camp. 

Next morning while at breakfast, a 
shepherd came hurrying with the news of a 
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large wild boar out in the high grass, which 
had overgrown the great Sidi Cassim 
marsh. Immediately all was life and 
scuriy, Bohelli rushing to and fro to fulfil 
his master's commands, £adls heavily over 
a tent rope, boots and brushes fly in all 
directions. He picks himself up and 
stuffing brushes inside the boots disappears 
in the Croney's tent. A smothered roar 
from within tells its own tale ! 

Presently the Croney comes limping out, 
springs on his waiting horse, takes his spear 
and is off at a gallop surrounded by dogs. 
Beaters spring up from the earth 
apparently, I had seen none before, horns 
blow, dogs bark. Kimo, who had been 
brought out in the hopes of his becoming a 
pig dog, bustles about excitedly. Horses 
are straining at their hobbles as I jump on 
a mule, for there is no time to dress, and 
amble along in the rear. I see the Croney 
out in the marsh with beaters hurrying to 
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and fro, suddenly there is a chorus from the 
dogs and volleys of blank powder as the 
Croney putting his spurs to his horse, 
charges into the high grass. 

Now I catch sight of the pig as, rushing 
to meet his enemy he is speared — but 
charges again — ah, he is under the horse! 
With a quick turn of the wrist the Croney 
twists his steed to the left averting danger. 
Another charge, another thrust, the beaters 
are calling out in their excitement, cries 
of encouragement and admiration. 

The boar now tries to edge away towards 
the covert fighting sturdily as he retreats. 
I catch sight of a tiny dog yapping round 
him and giving darts at the boar's head, 
but the Croney keeps the poor brute busy 
defending himself, as he is speared again 
and again, till a fatal thrust ends the battle 
and I come up to see my husband flushed 
and triumphant, while Kimo is growling 
and viciously shaking the pig's snout. 
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An admiring crowd of Moors surround 
the group. " Never did one man kill a big 
boar like this, alone, and in the open ! He 
is indeed wonderful ! " says one dusky 
savage to another. " Truly he is an * afrit 
del gar ba/^^ cries the head beater clapping 
his hands together. " Yes, yes, very good," 
comes from them all as they nod their 
heads approvingly. 

Full of curiosity I ask for this name to 
be interpreted I can see by their faces it is 
a most complimentary one. Literally, I 
am told, it means " the Forest Devil," 
which took my fancy, as it did the Croney's, 
immensely. It reminded me of Tennyson's 
hero of the Revenge. " Was he devil or 
man ? He was devil for aught they knew" 

Triumphantly the mighty beast was 
borne back to camp and laid beneath an 
olive tree, the beaters surrounding him, 
their wild rugged faces lit up with ex- 
citement and gratification. It was delight- 
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fill to see how they gazed from slayer to 
slain, full of admiration for both. Little 
Kimo came in for great adulation also, it 
seems he caught the boar by his snout e'er 
he was dead, who, with a supreme effort 
flung the little dog backwards over his 
shoulder with the loss of several front 
teeth, for he would not lose his hold. 

As I stood by, Selim crept up to my 
elbow. 

" Senora," he said softly, " what did I 
tell thee, the holy saint blessed the hunt 
to-day because thou broughtest him that 
beautiful candle with thine own hands. 
That is a mighty * haloof,' and the Croney 
is very pleased." 

I assured the man I quite agreed with 
him, that I felt we owed our success entirely 
to the holy man, and expressed a hope he 
might produce another boar for me next 
time. 

After a brief rest during which I got into 
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my habit we sallied forth again, this time 
to beat the wooded slopes surrounding the 
sea. We ascended a low hill and posted 
ourselves there, while the beaters started 
half a mile beyond working back towards 
us. It was a beautiful spot, the ground 
sloping away from us down to the golden 
sands, amongst a thick growth of scrub 
were patches of yellow genista, touches of 
bright gold set in cerulean waters, making 
the eyes shrink with their brilliancy, until 
travelling to the softness of an opalescent 
sky, they rest again. 

Presently Jack, the Croney's favourite 
dog, started forward with ears and tail 
erect. A rustling noise in the bushes was 
followed by a fine boar ; trotting towards us 
he caught sight of Jack and stopped, the 
two staring at each other for a moment, 
then the pig turned and fled. The covert 
was thick and unrideable so we galloped 
fast ahead, jumping thick set bushes and 
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scrambling here and there over rocks. At 
the end of the covert we stood waiting 
silently every nerve alert, about two 
minutes latter out came the boar with a 
rushy the Croney overtook him but the 
pig escaped by a jink. I then took up the 
running, gaining on him every stride, and as 
he turned and charged me I speared him in 
the side. He wrenched the weapon out of 
my grasp and nearly overthrew my horse 
then escaped wounded into a thicket below, 
when the Croney finally killed him. 

Full of pride at my powers we surrounded 
the dead beast, which proved to be a very 
fine boar with enormous tusks, when 
extracted they measured eight and half 
inches each which is quite exceptional for 
size, so I was much elated, and although 
the beaters did not endow me with such a 
delightful appellation as they had the 
Croney, still, I think they now considered 
me a fitting mate for the "forest devil." 
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CHAPTER XXXn 
My Birthday Tamasha 



There was a good deal of whispering and 
mystery between the Croney and the 
children which ceased as I approached, and 
when I made enquiries I was told to be 
patient, and I should know all about it in 
good time ! As my birthday was looming 
near I imagined some pleasure was being 
arranged for that day, nor was I wrong. 
The very morning of that auspicious event 
I was awakened by three little white robed 
figures, each bringing an offering saved for 
and bought out of their scanty pocket money. 
Tender little arms were thrown round me, 
heartfelt wishes breathed into my ears 
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admidst fervent kisses, then, when all were 
established on my bed, I was told, with ill 
contained ezcitementi that a great function 
would take place to-night in my honour. 

" Father has got all the beaters coming 
with their guns," cried Vivien with 
sparkling eyes. 

"Yes, and two dancing girls are going 
to dance ! " broke in Daphne, ecstatically. 

" I am going to help them to cous-cous 
and pour out the tea ! " and Harry gave a 
bound that nearly sent me flying out of 
bed! 

What a commotion it all caused, the 
children continually running in and out of 
doors, busied themselves about everything, 
the tea, the boiling of the meat, and last 
but not least their own costumes. 

Harry had a complete suit of Moorish 
garments, a present I made him at Xmas. 
In jacket and coat of Algerian blue, with a 
red waistcoat and fez, he looked the 
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sweetest little Moor imaginable; while 
Daphne and Vivien when decked out in 
pale blue kaftans, rose pink trousers, and 
handkerchiefs bound round their heads, 
would have lent beauty, and grace, to the 
palace of the greatest Sultan in Asia I 

Old Fatima superintended their costumes, 
supplying twisted cords to tie back the long 
sleeves, and skeins of wool to plait among 
their hair and form pig tails. The old 
woman was loud in her admiration, never 
were seen such eyes, it did not require khol 
to enhance their beauty, nor henna to draw 
attention to taper finger tips. 

Indeed I felt ' a proud woman this night,* 
as the Irish say, when the Croney and I 
took our seats after dinner in the open 
doorway of our house, with our Moorish 
maidens beside us. The beaters had 
gathered already, scores of them were 
seated along the walls of the terrace, groups 
composed of a dozen or more sat in circles 
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in front of, and round the doorway, A 
candle stuck in a bottle guttering and 
flickering from the night breezes, lit up the 
faces of each group with fantastic gleams, 
one caught a glimpse of white teeth and 
flashing eyes, then obscurity blotted all 
out but dark weird outlines. 

Suddenly out of the shadows came 
Bohelli bearing two huge dishes of cous- 
couSf others followed in his rear marshalled 
by Harry, barelegged, his little feet gleaming 
white in Moorish slippers. A dish was 
placed in each circle, Harry pushed his way 
into one, its members instantly making way 
for him. He sat cross legged among them 
with impassive face and bright watchful 
eyes. Each man plunged a hand into the 
smoking dish, withdrew a piece of meat with 
some of the greasy semolina, and ate it with 
his fingers. Harry did likewise, in the 
gloom I could see the men around him 
beaming with pride and delight of his every 
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action. But not for long did he honour 
this group, he had special friends in others. 

Springing to his feet he made his way to 
the next circle disregarding the calls of, 
*^ Harrice^ igi henire aji^' from those 
around. Those selected made room for, 
and welcomed, the Croney's little son, 
casting glances of pride across to members 
of less favoured groups. 

When the cous-cous-oo was finished 
Moorish tea was brought in little pewter tea 
pots, to be served in glasses. Harry was 
then very busy, he dispensed it to all, with- 
out a word he would fill a tumbler, and, 
touching the back of a Moor in a neigh- 
bouring group, hand him the glass without 
comment. The offering would be received 
as silently, a flash of white teeth was thanks 
enough. 

Then the dancing girls appeared, there 
were two of them, neither much favoured 
with beauty, but their contortions were 
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wonderful ! Strutting up and down, in and 
out amongst the circles, with stamping feet, 
they advanced and retreated, waggling their 
hips and working the muscles of their bodies 
in a marvellous but most ungraceful manner. 
A Moor played wild weird music on a gimri, 
another beat uneven measures on his drum. 
Big dark hooded forms loomed in the 
darkness beyond, and commencing their 
wild dance and yelling, indulged in powder 
play. 

The whole scene was then barbaric in 
the eictreme, framed above with a wild sky. 
The wind came off the sea in gusts, hurrying 
masses of grey clouds across the surfiaice of 
the full moon, which appeared rarely and 
for fleeting moments. Every time her 
bright light broke through the heavy 
vapours, it gave an unearthly radiance to 
the scene. The single wistful note of the 
little owl seemed to call reproachfully 
through the midst of all the din, and I once 
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heard a nightingale in a neighbouring 
thicket, try vainly to force its liquid 
notes in upon us. 

The night wore on, the candles guttered 
and smoked, often they were extinguished 
by a gust of wind, to be patiently relit 
The women wearied by their exertions, 
would join the circles and sip tea. Harry 
was now curled up on the rug at my feet. 
Daphne cuddled sleepily alongside on the 
divan, her bright eyes dimmed with fatigue. 
The powder players kept up their zeal 
spasmodically, firing a gun now and then 
without warning, and a man suddenly rose 
from a circle of light to sing a wild song, 
of love and war. 

Dismissing the revellers, we rousing the 
children climbed the stairs to bed, to the 
sound of jingling tambourines and the 
stamping of strutting dancers, now at the 
end of our garden, where the revels were 
kept up into the small hours. 
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Harry was almost asleep when lifted into 
bed, but feeling around for Golliwog, he 
discovered the doll was not in its accustomed 
place on his pillow. Sitting up thoroughly 
awakened, he called on Janey to produce 
the beloved creature. It was nowhere to be 
found, then Harry remembered having left 
Golliwog in the garden that afternoon. 

The servants, informed of the loss in- 
stituted a search party with lanterns, hunting 
high and low, but in vain. Golliwog was 
not to be found. At any other time I 
should have been relieved, but that night, 
over excited and tired my little son was so 
thoroughly upset, that I would have given 
much to see the monster's horried face 
again. A bright idea struck me. 

" Shall Janey carry you to sleep in my 
bed, darling, I will cuddle you instead of 
Golliwog ? ** I whispered, and he was 
consoled at once. 

The next day he was able to resign him- 

p 
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self to his loss, and acquiesce in if not agree, 
with my opinion that as there was so little 
left of Golliwog, it was perhaps not to be 
altogether regretted that he had flown away 
in the night ! 

A day or two later a very curious incident 
came under my notice. A Moor who had 
lived with us at one time, and left on 
account of ill health sent to tell me that he 
was very ill, and wanted money to enable 
him to go to a very holy saint in the 
Angera country who would cure him. My 
curiosity being aroused I went with the 
messenger to see our ex-servant, and hear 
about his projected pilgrimage. 

I found the man stretched upon a floor 
mat apparently paralyzed, he could not 
move the lower part of his body at all, and 
told me he had been in that condition for 
over a year. He was most anxious to be 
taken to the Angera country on this 
pilgrimage, four of his friends would carry 
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him on a litter, he said, and it would be 
a three days journey. 

It seemed to me madness to carry the 
frail paralyzed man such a distance, to be 
jolted along the rough paths, and dumped 
down at odd times, while his bearers rested 
and fed, but he was convinced therein lay 
his only hope of recovery. 

" He is such a very holy man, Senora," 
he assured me. *' If he but laid his hands 
upon me I should be well." 

It was a very small sum he required to 
complete his arrangements, so I supplied it, 
he promising to let me know how he was 
on his return. If he ever does return, I 
thought to myself, as I gazed at his pale 
face and wasted limbs. 

A week later perhaps, I was amongst my 
flowers when, " Aslaama Senora I " from 
behind made me turn quickly. There stood 
the man whom I had last seen stretched 
helplessly upon his pallet ! Standing erect 
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he walked towards me firmly and strongly 
to shake my hand, except that he looked 
pale and thin, he was as well as 1 1 

After expressing my wonder and delight 
I begged him to recount what had taken 
place. 

" Senora," said he, " it was even as I told 
thee. My friends carried me with much 
care on a litter, I was ill and weak, and 
suffered much from fatigue. On the third 
day we neared the Saint's abode, he was 
sitting under a large fig tree, and my 
bearers laid me down some way off, as they 
approached themselves to kiss his garments 
and crave a blessing. As soon as they were 
gone I felt the presence of the holy man, it 
seemed to give me strength, and on my 
friends' return as they carried me towards 
him, I raised myself on my elbow, and 
leant forward to kiss his clothes. 

" Sidi," I prayed him, " make me well, 
for the love of Allah, cure me ! " then the 
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Saint rose up, and raising his hand in the 
air he cried aloud. 

" * Arise and walk, oh son of Absalom, 
Allah, has healed thee I " 

" And I, lying on the litter at his feet, 
rose up full of strength, and praised Allah, 
for I was cured ! I went to the Mosque, 
and the following day set out with my 
friends to return, we carried the litter 
between us. You see Senora, I was right, 
the holy Saint was able to cure me and 
did, Allah be praised I " 
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CHAPTER XXni 



Captured 

Vivien had not been looking well for 
some days, so when Janey told me she had 
a high temperature I was not surprised. 
In Morocco such attacks of fever are 
not uncommon, and, with care, quickly 
succumb to remedies. In a few days 
she was convalescent, sitting up in bed 
reading. 

I met Harry in the garden pathway, he 
was leading by one hand an extremly pretty 
little Spanish girl, with his other he held 
the hat firmly on the little maid's head. 
Peeping under its large brim at the pretty 
face, he said softly. 
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" Never mind about your hat, I'll keep 
it on for you." 

I followed the pair at a distance. Harry 
led her carefully up the steps to the front 
door, which he opened and they passed in, 
through the hall and dining-room, up the 
stairs to Vivien's room. Arrived, Harry 
flung the door open calling to his sister. 

" Look ! I have brought you a visitor ! " 
The little girl came shyly forward, Harry 
still leading her, at the bedside he asked her 
if she would like to sit on it, she nodded. 
Harry thereupon took her round the waist 
and crying, " Ups-a-daisy," lifted her bodily 
on to the bed. He then got picture books 
and climbing up alongside they were soon 
engrossed in the illustrations. 

The little dark head with its heavy curls 
almost touched my boy's soft brown hair. 
They made a pretty picture, those two, big 
grey eyes looked wistfully into large dark 
orbs, seeking to divine whether his inter- 
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pretation of the stories were folly grasped 
by the little Spanish maiden, whose 
knowledge of English was superficial. But 
it did not appear to signify, the fair boy with 
his gentle manners had won the little girl's 
heart, she was quite content to sit beside 
him as he turned over each page, and 
pointed out each feature for her edification. 

They played together, so happily, all the 
morning, Harry assuring me her mother 
would not be anxious, as he had promised 
to take care of her, they were old friends it 
appeared. 

That afternoon we found ourselves quite 
close to Mr. Walter's house during our ride. 
He caught sight of us, and coming out 
asked us in to see the new rooms just added 
to his house. They were indeed beautiful, 
skilled workmen had come from Fez to 
carve lovely deep lace work patterns in 
the damp plaister walls. The mosaic floors 
and dado had been fashioned by experts 
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from that ancient city also, each little piece 
of pottery had been chipped out by hand 
from coloured tiles, and the effect was 
beautiful. 

For three years workman had sojourned 
there, working steadily each day. The 
ceilings were beautifully painted in moresque 
designs in all colours of the rainbow, yet all 
harmonised. A dream indeed these Eastern 
apartments, with the doors thrown open 
wide, great palm trees, aloes, and waving 
bamboos, filled in the foreground inter- 
sected with bright-hued flowers, the blue 
firmament permeating the spaces beyond 
and all around. Such a feeling of peace 
and security seemed to invade the place, 
that I told my kind host he was indeed a 
being to be envied, for I thought so then. 

After an early tea Mr. Walters proposed 
we should ride with him in the direction of 
Tetuan, he had heard there was some 
trouble among the tribesmen and wanted 
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to see for himself if anything was happening. 
I agreed, so we cantered along over brown 
hills and through green plains, skirting 
young barley and millet, growing up 
amongst a wealth of flowers that thrust 
themselves everywhere. We passed 
caravans filing their way from Tetuan. 
Gaunt camels laden with dried figs and 
skins, stalk pompously along, their swaying 
heads towering above diminutive donkeys 
which appear to have lost themselves among 
the forest of camels' legs. Groups of 
women laden even as the donkeys are, with 
huge piles of brushwood, stagger wearily in 
the rear, while their arrogant men folk, up- 
right, and unburdened stride along in front. 
Leaving the muddy track which bears 
the title of Fez Road, we struck across 
uplands showing grey and purple against 
the young green. Descending a slope we 
caught sight of a group of men beside a 
clump of oleanders, but they melted away 
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as we approached. Two came forward 
howeveri one waving his jelab called out in 
Arabic. 

" Wait one moment here," said Mr. 
Walters, " I will see what he wants," and 
we drew rein to watch our companion 
canter slowly to meet the men. 

They waited for him, as he came up three 
or four mounted men burst out from the 
bushes ; a dozen or more on foot surrounded 
him and there was a confused babel of 
voices. I felt something was wrong, so 
gathering my little flock around me, edged 
ofi sideways to increase the distance 
between ourselves and the noisy group. 
Mr. Walters suddenly called out loudly. 

" Fly for your lives, it is treachery," and 
I obeyed. 

" Ride, quickly ! " I gave my orders and 
they were complied with at once, I kept 
close to Penknife, letting the girls go ahead. 

Once under way I turned and glanced 
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behind me, to find we were not being per- 
sued, the group surrounding Mr. Walters 
was larger, but all seemed wholly occupied, 
their noise reachmg us even at that distance. 
We drew rein for it was evident the 
Moors did not wish to molest women and 
children, and we were anxious for our late 
companion's safety. 

Presently the group dissolved, and we saw 
Mr. Walters surrounded by Moors, turn his 
horse, and ride slowly in the direction of a 
village situated on a hill beyond and above 
him. We watched the whole cavalcade 
wend its way slowly up the slopes, and saw 
a mounted Moor on a fine horse come out 
alone from the village, and descend to 
meet the others. 

After a brief pause the whole party con- 
tinued on its way to the village, where we 
lost sight of it. I judged it best to return 
home at once, we could not help our friend, 
and the Moors might still repent of not 
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having secured us, therefore we set oflF 
again at a canter, and did not slacken speed 
until we reached the sandhills, within sight 
of the friendly walls of Tangier. 

As soon as I had changed, I went to the 
British Legation to give word of what had 
occurred, at first our Minister thought Mr. 
Walters would be able to make terms with 
the Moors, and procure his own release, 
being an expert in Arabic. Telephoning to 
his house an hour later, and hearing he had 
not returned, fears began to be entertained 
for his safety, and when news arrived later 
still, that Mr. Walters was a prisoner in the 
hands of Raisuli the brigand, the matter 
was considered serious. Mulai Ali, the 
young Sheerif of Wazan whose son's birth 
festivities we had helped to celebrate, was 
sent for at once, he undertook to ride out 
to Zeenuts and enter into negotiations 
with Raisuli for his captive's release. 

What terms he was empowered to exact 
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I do not know, but on his return the news 
he brought was bad. Raisuli refused to 
deliver up his prisoner, except in exchange 
for a dozen or more Moors, adherents of 
his, now lying in Tangier gaol. He sent a 
message to say unless these terms were 
complied with, Mr. Walter's head should 
be sent in to the British Legation, and 
that within a specified date. 

Mulai Ali reported that the prisoner was 
confined in a small room in Raisuli's house, 
guards were placed round, and the village 
was full of mountaineers and tribesmen, 
who had flocked there from the neighbouring 
districts. The Croney managed to send a 
letter to the prisoner by one of his retainers, 
a friend of Raisuli's, and received a reply 
to the effect that the captive was all right, 
and hoping tor a speedy release 

After the next visit made by the Sheerif 
he brought better tidings. A party of 
Angera men had borne down upon Zeenuts 
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and giving a guarantee of their loyalty had 
been allowed to carry off Mr. Walters to 
their country, to keep him as hostage till 
terms were arranged. It was a great relief 
to our Minister to know the prisoner was in 
good and friendly hands, so the negotiations 
proceeded slowly and patiently, through the 
medium of Mulai Ali, who was obliged to 
journey backwards and forward, time after 
time. 

Three weeks dragged out their days, ere 
terms were finally agreed upon. Certain 
prisoners from Tangier, others from Rabat, 
were to be given in exchange for the 
Christian. 

It was on a lovely morning that several 
members of the British Legation, set out 
with prominent Moorish officers and the 
prisoners, to a meeting place half way, 
where the exchange was to be effected. As 
they neared the appointed spot, they caught 
sight of a group of mounted Moors descend- 
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ing a nigged hill, with Mr. Walters in the 
midst of them. Very soon the two parties 
joined, the ex-prisoners were handed over 
to the Kaid of the Angera village, who was 
empowered by Raisuli to receive them. 
Then Mr. Walters after making his 
adieu and expressing gratitude to his late 
guardians, joined his friends, and the two 
parties dividing, each set off on its return 
journey. 

The ex-captive, although in the highest 
of spirits, looked thin and worn, bearing un- 
mistakable evidence of the ordeal he had 
passed through. They stopped at his 
house for him to change and rest, then 
proceeded to the British Legation, where he 
remained closeted with the Minister for 
several hours. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
Raisuu's Prisohbr 

The next day Mr. Walters paid us a visit 
and we induced him to give us an account 
of his experiences. He was very goodnatured 
about it, for I am sure he was sick of telling 
the same story, and answering questions. 

He said the Moor who halloed to him, 
waving his jellab, knew him perfectly calling 
him by name. Before he had time to 
speak, on reaching the dump of oleanders 
the mounted men galloped out, and Moors 
on foot surrounded him, pointing their guns 
and crying, 

"You are our prisoner I" It was then 
he called to as to flee but immediately 
Q 
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afterwards the Moors assured him they 
would not touch us, it was him they 
wanted, and no one else. 

When Mr. Walters asked why he was 
made captive, they replied they only obeyed 
Raisuli's orders, adding that he would not 
be harmed if he came quietly to Zeenuts, 
the village just beyond. 

Reassured on our account Mr. Walters 
could not but comply, it was Raisuli we 
had seen ride out from the village to meet 
him. He greeted his prisoner courteously, 
saying he would do him no hurt, but 
required him as a hostage in order to obtain 
the release of some of his men who had 
been incarcerated in the Tangier prison. 
But on reaching and entering the village, a 
horde of angry looking armed men flocked 
round, trying to force their way to the 
prisoner yelling and gesticulating, and 
although Raisuli endeavoured to control 
them he seemed powerless. Therefore 
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giving rapid orders to his men, Mr. Walters 
was helped to dismount, and hurried up a 
steep pathway to a white house, a door was 
opened and he was pushed in, to hear it 
locked securely behind him; somewhat to 
his relief for the angry voices were becoming 
louder and he was glad to have a barrier 
between him and their owners. 

The room in which he found himself was 
very dark, his eyes dazzled by the sunshine 
could distinguish nothing at first. He took 
a few steps blindly and stumbled over 
something lying upon the floor. Stooping 
down and peering with eyes then more 
accustomed to the gloom, he was horrified 
to discover the headless corpse of a Moor 
lying in a pool of blood at his feet. Sick and 
faint he staggered back against the wall, filled 
for the first time with dire forebodings. 

Reason and his natural courage came to 
his aid however, he argued with himself that 
the Moors must know he was a most valuable 
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commodity living, but dead, might get them 
into a pack of trouble, 

He was much relieved when, a few 
minutes later two men entered and removed 
the ghastly occupant of his chamber, then 
with water and a brush, cleaned it superficially. 

Asking these Moors how things were 
proceeding, Mr. Walters was told that a 
quarrel was going on between Raisuli and 
the tribesmen, as the latter wished to kill 
the captive, but they thought Raisuli would 
succeed in saving his life, though if other 
tribesmen came, as was possible, he might 
be unable to do so ! With this comforting 
news our friend was again left to his 
reflections. Some rough and most un- 
appetising food was brought him and a mat 
to sleep upon, but as the room was infested 
with vermin, and the noise without seemed 
unabated, it is not wonderful the poor man 
did not close his eyes until dawn, when he 
snatched a few moment's repose. 
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The next day he was summoned before 
Raisuli and was taken to a room above in 
the same house where he was confined. The 
Brigand was seated upon a mattress sur- 
rounded by fierce looking men, each carrying 
a gun. He was a tall handsome man of 
about thirty with a short black beard. He 
told Mr. Walters that the Sheerif of Wazan 
had already come from Tangier with a 
message from the British Minister which 
had apparently put him out. He was in- 
dignant because that official had dared to 
threaten him, Raisuli, but he had instructed 
the Sheerif to say in reply that he would 
send his captive's head to the British 
Legation unless his terms were accepted 
within a given date. Mr. Walters assured 
his captor that no doubt they would come 
to terms and indeed he had every reason to 
devoutly hope sol After a good deal of 
palaver the prisoner was taken back to his 
solitary apartment. 
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On the following day he heard a great 
commotion outside, the noise of horses 
trampling and screaming, and a hum of 
voices invaded the air of his stifling prison. 
Presently the door was thrown open and 
a crowd of armed men pushed their way 
in. After being roughly handled Mr. 
Walters was dragged out and marched 
along among a tribe of angry fanatics 
through the village. What a terrible 
ordeal it must have been, not knowing if 
he was being led to execution, to some 
awful form of torture or to what ! 

As they went the crowd increased in 
numbers, villagers joined in, women's shrill 
voices shrieking " Death to the Nazrani,*' 
jarred upon his ears, fierce angry faces 
glared into his, their eyes alight with the 
lust of blood. Clear of the village they 
hastened him down a grassy slope to where 
a stream ran murmuring amongst the rocks, 
little clumps of maidenhair fern peeped out 
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under the shadow of the largest boulders. 

In the agony of his mind Mr. Walters* 
eyes seemed to take in the smallest details. 
Half in the water was lying the corpse 
of a Moorish soldier, as they approached 
a cloud of flies rose buzzing from the 
ghastly object which lay almost at their 
feet. The fierce rays of the sun had 
swollen the dead man's features to 
abnormal size adding to the horrors of the 
mutilation they had already undergone. 

" Look there ! " cried a Moor who held 
his prisoner by the arm, " as that man is 
so shalt thou be e'er many days pass ! " 

" Let us kill him here, dog of a Christian," 
howled a burly fanatic striking Mr. Walters 
in the face with his slipper. 

" Death to all Christians, kill him ! kill 
him ! " came from all around and the 
wretched victim felt indeed his hour had come. 

''Baraka! BarakaT' * A deep loud voice 

* Enough ! Enough ! 
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spoke these words and a sudden hush fell 
upon all, the fierce men shrieking and 
clamouring for blood, dropped their out- 
stretched arms and turned their heads 
quickly, to see from whence the words 
proceeded. A big tall man strode through 
their midst, the crowd parting to make way 
for him, Raisuli, for it was he, walked 
straight up to the prisoner and enquired in 
Arabic by whose orders he had been taken 
from his prison. His accents were low and 
deadly, the men cringed and shrank from 
them and from the glance of that basilisk eye. 
Giving rapid orders to the guards 
accompanying him, the Moors surrounding 
Mr. Walters were seized and led away to 
be beaten, then Raisuli putting one hand 
on the shoulder of the man he had rescued 
walked by his side back to the house. This 
time he took his captive to his own 
apartment apologising in lordly fashion 
for the outrages he had undergone. 
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" Alas," said the brigand, " these men are 
wicked and lawless they fear neither man 
nor Allah when bent on mischief, but the 
whip will teach them obedience," and he 
smiled grimly. " I fear for thy safety," 
he continued knitting his brows, his eyes 
fixed upon the floor. 

"Each day more tribesmen arrive 
demanding vengeance upon thee, all sorts 
of lies they have been told. Amongst 
others that thou headed the Sultan's troops 
and marched out to kill our country-men. 
Another tale I have heard is that thou incited 
the Sultan to murder his ministers and 
take Christians in their stead. Many of our 
people believe these things, it makes it very 
difficult for me to protect thee. But thou 
art in the hands of Allah, even as we. An' 
it be His will that thou art slain, so be it ! " 

Not much comforted by this philosophy, 
his captive replied that they had just had 
forcible proof that Allah did not desire his 
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death for had He not sent Raisuli to 
rescue him ? 

" Knowing this oh Sidi," he went on 
cleverly, " thou wilt now be unremitting in 
thy care of me, of a surety Allah has chosen 
thee as the instrument of my safety." 

The Moor looked up dubiously, he was 
not prepared to admit that the Almighty 
could set such store by a mere Christian, 
but his captive did not give him time to 
reply, he turned the conversation into 
another channel, and they discussed the 
probability of a speedy understanding 
being arrived at with the British Minister, 
till Mr. Walters returned to his prison again. 

That night he was again roused by 
sounds of a commotion without. A babel 
of voices disturbed the still air, men were 
ascending the stairs to rooms above him 
horses were pawing and neighing. Sitting 
up to listen to this hub-hub the poor 
prisoner thought of the brigand's words 
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that, if many hostile tribesmen arrived, bent 
on his distraction, he would be unable to 
save him. He now heard men descending 
the stairs, coming nearer, and a moment 
later the key turned in the lock, the door 
opened and Raisuli stood on the threshold 
with a group of Moors behind him. The 
light from a lantern dazzled his eyes so 
that Mr. Walters could not distinguish 
from their faces whether they came as 
friends or foes, brought life or death. But 
in a momont a big stout Moor in flowing 
sulham thrust himself forward with out- 
stretched hand. To his joy the prisoner 
recognized an Angera Kaid, a man to 
whom he had rendered a signal service 
some year or more ago. 

His old friend shook him warmly by the 
hand rapidly explaining that Raisuli had 
consented to Mr. Walters returning with 
him till terms were arranged for his 
exchange with the prisoners in Tangier. 
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Mr. Walters must give his word not to seek 
to escape but remain in their village until 
the specified time. Overjoyed to do so and 
thus to escape the awful misery he was 
enduring, the captive soon satisfied the 
brigand of his trustworthiness and was 
allowed to depart with his friends in need, 
to where his horse stood ready. Mounting, 
he shook Raisuli warmly by the hand then 
rode off with the Angera Kaid surrounded 
by his retainers, down the slopes of the 
village into the plains he had feared never 
to see again. 

He told me he would never forget that 
ride, through the soft moon-light his kind 
friend at his side. The joy of living 
and the beauty of the night intoxicated 
him, driving out the horrors of the last 
three days. They seemed suddenly blotted 
out by the pure glory of the present. 

They rode away through soft white mists, 
the mantle enveloping the sleeping world. 
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Mounting opposite hillsides knee deep in 
heather and scrab, their horses' disturbed 
grasshoppers and many of the resting 
insects of the day. Frightened birds 
whirred from under their horses' feet, owls 
and bats flew noiselessly overhead, swoop- 
ing down now and again to catch the 
insects in their flight. 

The ride was long, and Mr. Walters, 
overcome with mental and physical 
exhaustion, nodded and swayed in his 
saddle, ere they climbed the sheer face of a 
rock leading to the summit, where the little 
village perched itself. Only half awake he 
stumbled from his horse, and, following his 
host entered a low narrow doorway into a 
little whitewashed room, where, flinging 
himself upon a goat skin rug he lay and 
slept far into the following day. From that 
moment he had naught to complain of. A 
mountain stream with deep pools supplied 
an ideal bath, and kindly women folk 
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washed all his clothes, he, donning Moorish 
garb the while. Clean, well fed, comfort- 
ably housed he felt as happy as a king, 
conversing with, and joining in the rides and 
occupations of his friends, days and hours 
slipped away. He regained health and 
spirits, news reached him at intervals from 
the town, he learnt that matters were 
proceeding satisfactorily, it was expected 
that his release would be speedly effected. 

Indeed it was not many days later, when 
a messenger arrived from Raisuli, appoint- 
ing the following morning for the captive to 
be taken to an arranged place to meet the 
British Consul, and the exchange would be 
effected. 

The rest we know, so it only remained to 
thank our friend heartily for his graphic 
recital, and to wish him immunity from 
such experiences in the future, and this 
we all did most willingly. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

A Theatrical Emtbrtaihueht 

How the rain poured I It fell in torrents 
beating flowers and greenery down to earth, 
making little rivulets which chased each 
other along the terrace and down the steps, 
cutting miniature channels along the sandy 
paths. Little birds sat huddled with ruffled 
feathers on the branches of evergreen trees, 
seeking in vain to avoid the shower bath 
which pursued them everywhere. The dc^ 
dripping water from ears and tails, run from 
stable to shed throwing pitiful glances at 
me as I stand at the window, hoping to 
soften my heart so that I throw open the 
door to them ; but thinking of my chintzes 
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I harden it| and they pass on. Mona beside 
me barks at them offensively adding insult 
to injury. How damp and clammy every- 
thing feels, a thin coating of vapour dims 
my pictures and clouds the mirrors. I am 
just contemplating ordering a fire when 
Daphne bursts in. 

" Would you like to go to the theatre, 
Madam ? " says she, " the performance will 
begin in ten minutes, there are a few seats 
still to be had, a stall is sixpence, the 
gallery, half a crown.'* 

"Well, rU take a stall," I reply, 
"but I hope it's a respectable theatre, I 
have my doubts, as the stalls are so 
cheap." 

" Oh you can pay more if you are so 
piticular ! I've no interjection ! " 

Promising to call me when doors open 
she waltzed out of the room. There were 
notices stuck up along the way with a large 
hand drawn pointing ahead. "This way to 
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the theatre." The box office was at the 
top of the house presided over by Vivien, I 
bought my ticket, and was taken to my seat 
in semi darkness in the garret. Rugs and 
shawls divided the apartment and draped 
the sides of a small proscenium. The 
curtain was down, upon a gilded board 
above I read the inscription " Daphne 
Theatre." The music began, it was 
distinctly weird, hummings of some air I 
had never heard before were intersected 
with the beating of a tambourine, time was 
marked by a heel upon the floor. Whisper- 
ings could be heard through these dulcet 
sounds. 

" Oh I say, look out Harry, you are 
upsetting the water." 

I recognise Vivien's voice but the music 
drowns further altercations. The curtain 
rises slowly and in jerks, the tiny stage is 
decorated as a sitting-room, the hand- 
painted scenery most effective. Two dolls 
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dressed as man and woman are sitting on 
a sofa, they have wires attached to their 
necks, which disappear in the lights above. 

"Ducky, wucky/* says a gruff voice 
behind the scenes, " I am so glad we are 
alone at last, that horred brother of yours 
has gone to school I hope ? " 

" Yes Tootsie," replies a squeaking voice 
reminding me of a Punch and Judy show, 
" the bad thing has been packed oflf by Ma," 
and the dolls waggle convulsively, the lady 
slides off on the floor, but a jerk from the 
wire returns her on to a sofa. Meanwhile 
the gentleman having collapsed in a heap, 
the lady finds herself sitting on his head I 
A large white hand descending from the 
ceiling disengages the pair and giggles are 
heard behind. 

"I beg your pardon,'* proceeds the 
squeaky voice, " you shouldn't have laid on 
the sofa then I couldn't have sat on your 
head ! " 
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^^ Don't mention it| Miss/' replies the 
graff voice, " anything to oblige." 

^^Give me a kiss, ducky/' demands the 
squeaky voice, and the lady is jerked on 
the gentleman's lap. 

At this juncture a heaving takes place 
under the sofa which topples over with its 
occupants, and drawn up from behind it 
appears a doll dressed in knickerbockers and 
jacket. Bob, the naughty boy has appeared, 
there is a scuffle and much confusion as the 
wires get hopelessly mixed, then the curtain 
descends as all three characters are revolving 
in a bunch in mid-air above the furniture. 

During the interval a "young lady" creeps 
from behind the shawls bearing a tray with 
refreshments, she tells me I can have a 
" corpse reviver " for sixpence, hastily 
explaining it is an Amerian drink! I 
prefer a chocolate and sit nibbling it till 
the curtain rises again. 

The scene now represents a bedroom, a 
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large bath stands in one corner^ and the 
lady of the squeaky voice lies stiffly in the 
bed. From the wings enters the naughty 
boy, with his legs trailing along the stage he 
makes for a curtain hanging by the wardrobe, 
after ineffectual butts into it, a stick let 
down from above draws aside the curtain, 
and the boy conceals himself behind it. 
Then the lady is drawn up out of the bed 
till she stands upon it, when she is suddenly 
let down to the floor with a jerk she proceeds 
to the bath, and with a standing leap lands 
in it, nightdress and all ! There is a splash 
of water, and the lady sinks, till only head 
and wire are visible. 

At this moment the boy issues from 
behind the curtain, the lady shrieks, with 
another leap she clears the bath and 
crouches dripping behind it. The boy 
laughing hysterically vibrates uncannily with 
his legs doubled under him in the middle of 
the stage, then advances towards the lady, 
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she jumps up^ and they chivey each other 
round the room, overturning tables and 
chairs. Suddenly the gentleman of the 
gruff voice is let down from the ceiling. 

" Well I am surproised ! *' he says. 

The lady with a piercing yell takes a 
header into the bath, but her wire catches 
the edge, overturns it, and half a pint of 
water flooding the stage fails in a shower at 
my feet. 

" Oh you assinine ! " cries Daphne's voice 
irately, " It's all Harry's fault he pulled 
the wire." 

" No I didn't ! " came from unseen 
speakers. 

"Well anyhow," I interposed hurriedly, 
" I think the theatre was lovely, now come 
and help clear up this mess, then if it is 
still raining and you all like, we will go down 
in the drawing room and I'll tell you a 
story." 

A shout of delight assures me I am in 
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for it. " Scramptious, RippinV* are the 
adjectives which accompany me down 
stairs. 

" Muds, does tell lovely stories," Vivien 
declares to Daphne. 

"Yes,** answers my little maid, "and I 
want a very ' citing one to-day ' cause it's 
sort of gloomy and dreary with all this 
rain." 

" Oh, do have one with a fight in it ! " 
cries Harry drawing me on to the sofa, and 
climbing up alongside. 

"Well, ril try and please you all," I 
said. " It is a Moorish story and perfectly 
true, the big man's name was Ali, he lived 
with us as muleteer until quite lately." 

" Oh yes, we all know Ali," came in 
chorus. 

" Hush then and listen," said I, settling 
myself amongst the cushions. 

"It was a very dark night and a stormy 
one," I began, " the soko was deserted, 
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sharp showers of rain had driven the Moors 
who usually sleep huddled up in their 
jellabs on the open ground, into corners 
and doorways for shelter. Out of these 
shadowy places came snores and grunts 
from restless sleepers. The moon's rays 
burst through the shifting clouds occasion- 
ally, showing up groups of camels standing 
motionless like huge ungainly ghosts, to 
disappear suddenly as dark clouds ex- 
tinguish the moon. Two Moors came 
down the main road into the middle of the 
market-place and stopped there, the bigger 
man of the two looked about him anxiously, 
then said, * 'Tis far enough there is none to 
overhear us now.' He was a huge man 
whose evil countenance was much disfigured 
by pock marks. The smaller Moor to whom 
he spoke, wore the peaked cap of a soldier, 
he had a little wizen face with narrow shifty 
eyes. * Here will I speak with thee upon 
secret matters, oh Askari,' continued the big 
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maiii laying a hand upon his companion's 
jellab. ' Listen^ for I must hasten. 

A moon since I was passing through the 
Beni M'sowar country beyond the Ak-ba- 
Hamra. They offered me gold to kidnap 
Fatima the dancing girl who lives in Tangier, 
and bring her to them. Mahomet son of 
Absalom has fallen deeply in love with her, 
and can neither eat nor sleep for thinking of 
the girl. He repeatedly begged her to marry 
him, but she would not. I promised if they 
gave me a hundred dollars I would bring 
her. All is arranged. To-morrow night at 
this hour I will bring her to the town gates, 
thou wilt be the guard and must open them 
quickly. I will give thee five dollars, all I 
now possess, and as soon as I receive the 
reward, thou shall have another five. 
Wilt thou do it ? ' 

"The moonlight shining through parted 
clouds lit up the men's faces, the little 
soldier glared with greedy eyes into the big 
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man's face. *Five dollars is very little,* 
said he, ' think of the risk I run, should this 
become known I should lose my post.' ^ It 
is that or nothing/ answered his companion 
hurriedly. ' I tell thee I have no more, as 
to thy post that would be no loss, thou 
told'st me thyself thou hast had no pay for 
many moons ! But come, wilt thou do it ? ' 
* Alas yes, if indeed thou hast but five dol- 
lars,' answered the soldier, * but stay, give 
me ten when the tribesmen pay thee,' and 
he clutched at the big man's jellab as he 
was moving away. *Very good,' returned 
his companion, let me go, I have yet to 
engage a mule to meet me outside the town. 
T'were best to do it now lest Fatima hear 
of it, and so escape me." 

"So saying, the Moor strode away into 
the misty darkness. The soldier stood alone 
for some moments thinking deeply. * He 
has more than five dollars of that I'm sure,' 
he muttered to himself, then musing he 
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walked slowly ofi in the direction of the 
town gates, saying aloud, * He shall not 
pass through till he gives me seven dollars, 
of that I am determined ! ' and the shadows 
swallowed up his figure also. 

" The next night was clear and cloudless, 
the moon shone brilliantly, it lit up the old 
Moorish town turning it into a fairy city, 
squalor and dirt were silvered into beauty. 
The soldier of the night before sat cross- 
legged in his niche on one side of the big 
gates, the last belated Christian had knocked 
and been admitted some time past. All 
was still except for the muttering of camels 
in the soko, and distant barking of dogs. 

"The soldier had just craned his neck 
forwards to peer into the shadows for his 
late companion, when he appeared striding 
into the bright moon-light with a big well- 
filled sack thrown across his broad shoulders. 
* Aslaama ! ' said he as he drew near, * open 
the gates quickly I am late, the girl was 
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troublesome it was necessary to gag her, 
but I have her fast,' then with a low chuckle 
he flung a little bundle at the soldier's feet. 
" The man pounced upon it tore it open 
and let five large silver coins fall into his 
left hand. *Five dollars,' said he slowly. 
^ it is well, but I have considered, I cannot 
open the gate except thou giveth me two 
more, think of the risk I run,' * We settled 
all that yesterday,' returned his companion 
impatiently, * as I told thee I have no more.' 

* That is a pity,' and the soldier shrugged 
his shoulders. 

" With the blood surging to his brain the 
big Moor with a deft movement flung his 
burden clear, and laid it on the ground. 

* What meanest thou wicked one, open the 
gates or I'll kill thee I ' and his eyes glared 
as the words came hissing through his 
clenched teeth. 

'^ The soldier's spirit of avarice so blinded 
him that he never saw his own danger. 
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' Seven dollars/ was all he said. The man 
cast a hurried glance round, a large stone 
lay close to the sack, he pounced upon it, 
and, before the soldier realised his doom 
it was crashing through his skull. He fell 
forward, and like an over-tumed idol rolled 
from his niche, a thin stream of blood 
gleaming like quicksilver trickled into the 
gutter. In a moment the key was detached 
from the body, the opening gate creaked and 
groaned as though protesting against the 
crime just committed. With a mighty 
effort the big man raised and readjusted his 
burden, then strode away through the soko, 
to-night thickly strewn with sleeping forms. 
Huddled in draperies they gave a most 
ghostly effect in the bright moonlight. 

" The man with his silent burden slowly 
passed through their midst traversing the 
market place, his tall figure throwing a 
black shadow amidst the silver, on the rise 
beyond he was swallowed up in shadows 
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and lost to view. The spirit of dawn then 
descended softly, enveloping the old 
Moorish City in mystery, wrapping it 
round in a mantle of dreams • • •** 

" Is that all ? " asked Vivien drawing a 
deep breath as I paused. 

"Yes, darling, do you like it?" said 
I, addressing the three close around me. 

"Love it!" came simultaneously. 
Harry broke in with : 

" I like the bludgy part best, where Ali 
killed the soldier." 

" That's just what I don't really like," 
says little Daphne nestling up. " I wish he 
hadn't killed him." 

" Why he was an awful greedy brute, and 
deserved to be killed, interposed Harry. 

" It would be a bad look out if everyone 
who is greedy was killed," I remarked 
smiling at self conscious faces. "It is 
rather a horrible story, Daphne is quite 
right, I wish Ali had not killed the man, 
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but it is all truci Ali told father aboat it 
himself. He is rather proud of it, he 
considered the soldier deserved what he 
got for not keeping faith. In this 
country of no laws it is difficult to judge, 
but murder can never be justisfied." 

" Was Ali punished ? *' asked Vivien. 

'* He remained in the mountains for some 
time I believe, then returned to Tangier," I 
replied. '^ He was seized and sent to prison, 
but after several months his relations bought 
his release. The Basha was open to a 
bride as usual. But look, the sun is shining, 
but on your things, we will go for a ride. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
A Mad Bull on the Sands 

It was a beautiful morning after the rain, 
the sea, deep amethyst flecked with azure 
rolled in upon yellow sands, its white 
fringes swirling round my horse's feet as 
I cantered slowly along, accompanied by 
the Croney. 

I was just wondering what caused the 
curious moaning sound which came from 
behind us, when my husband suddenly 
reined in his horse, and turned round in his 
saddle. I following suit was horrified to 
perceive a large red bull standing over a 
prostrate Moor, not thirty paces behind us, 
gorging him viciously, while it gave otter- 
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ance to the moaning roars which had 
attracted our attention. 

" Good Heavens ! " cried the Croney, 
'^it's killing the man!" and we galloped 
towards the animal hoping to save the 
Moor's life by driving it off. 

As we approached, the bull trotted away 
beyond, leaving his victim motionless, the 
blood swelling out from a ghastly wound in 
in the stomach. We saw the brute catch 
sight of another man a hundred yards away, 
for lowering its head it quickened its 
pace. My husband galloped ahead and 
halloed to the man to flee, as the bull 
was a wicked one. The Moor looked 
round, saw the animal approaching, and 
laughed pityingly at the Croney, as much 
as to say. 

" A Christian and afraid of a cow ! " 

He had not long to enjoy his contempt 
however, for the bull was nearing fast, and 
when he realised his danger, it was too 
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late. The bull overtook him flung him 
down, and gored him viciously, while the 
Croney half-way up the sand-hills was 
making for a soldier he caught sight 
of, sitting leisurely enjoying the sport, with 
his gun laid across his knees. As the man 
refused to shoot, the Croney snatched his 
gun, and galloped back with it. 

The bull had meanwhile left his second 
victim motionless, and was now searching 
for another. A countryman driving his 
laden donkey before him, unconsciously 
wending his homeward way across the 
sands, was marked by the bull, and he 
was just making for him as the Croney re- 
turned. Stopping his horse he fired, but 
as he pulled the trigger his horse bounded 
forward, the bullet struck the mad brute 
in the fleshy part of its neck enraging it 
still further. Turning aside trom the 
intended victim it now made for its cer- 
tain enemy. The Croney's horse terrified 

s 
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by the noise of the gun was almost unpian- 
ageable, and for a moment my heart stood 
still with suspense. The bull's horns seemed 
within a few inches of his horse, as he 
charged with red and fiery eyes the blood 
pouring from his neck, his roaring came in 
thick stifled gasps, most awesomely it 
echoed down the quiet sands I 

By a deft feat of horsemanship my 
husband forced his horse to spring aside as 
the bull charged, then galloping a few paces 
beyond, he sprang from his steed, levelled 
his weapon, and as the bull charged once 
more the bullet well aimed entered his brain, 
bringing him crashing almost at the Croney's 
feet ! I felt quite sick and faint as I rode up, 
horror upon horror had come about so 
quickly that I, as onlooker, was almost over- 
whelmed, and could not but feel thankful 
that the Croney's presence of mind and skill, 
had saved his own life and that of God 
knows how many more defenceless Moors. 
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We found on returning that the first of 
the two men attacked was past all help, the 
second man ' the scoffer ' was badly gored 
through the flank, but not seriously, already 
friends were taking him back to the town 
on a donkey. 

It seemed the bull was one of many which 
had been driven in from the country for 
embarkation to Gibraltar, but had escaped. 
It had become maddened by the blows and 
ill-treatment, to which cattle are usually 
subjected on the journey, and once free it 
no doubt determined to avenge itself. 

The children were very much excited 
when I recounted the adventure to them, 
expressing their thankfulness at their 
father's escape with subdued voices and 
wide moist eyes. 

That afternoon we went to a donkey 
gymkhana, given by a friend, in a field bare 
of vegetation except for the clumps of white 
broom, then out in full wealth of feathery 
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beauty. All our friends were assembled 
and donkeys abounded. There were big 
white Spanish donkeys, dejected rough 
haired soko ones hired for the afternoon, 
with long ears drooping sadly as they 
brooded on the weariness of their lives. 
Fat 'well groomed asses, the property of 
residents, fidgeted and strained at their 
halters screaming defiance at all new comers 
despite jerks and whacks from their at- 
tendants. Owners and riders bustled about 
among the animals. Harry busily en- 
gaged tying bunches of ribbons to * Mouse's' 
bridle, who all the while was trying to get his 
mouth round so as to devour them. 

Vivien and Daphne had entered for a 
tandem race and were discussing which 
should ride the leader. Daphne declaring 
she would never succeed in making it go 
straight, while Vivien was of opinion her 
little sister would not be able to manipulate 
four reins. 
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There was the steeple chase, and a group 
of little people with earnest faces walked 
round the course inspecting the fences, 
which were not very formidable. Presently 
the bell rang for the tandem race, Daphne 
was lifted on to the leader it having been 
decided she should ride it, as Vivien behind 
would whack it if it did not go properly. 
Then the starters ranged up their pairs in 
line, there were four couples and at " oflF" 
they all started. 

My entry went quite nicely for fifty yards 
or so, then the leader stopping suddenly low« 
ered its head to gobble up a tempting apple 
dropped from some pocket. Daphne very 
nearly toppled over as head and neck of her 
steed disappeared, only recovering herself 
with sundry little O ! O ! Os\ The wheeler 
obstinately refusing to halt blundered on. 
passing the leader which it dragged for some 
way backwards by the traces. Vivien was 
obliged to dismount and haul at Daphne's 
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animal, before they were disentangled and 
could start again. When this was done she 
turned to get on her own, but found herself 
firmly held by her sash, which was fast 
disappearing down the donkey's throat ! 

Rescuing the remainder of it, they 
started again, luckily the other couples had 
come to more or less grief, one rider lay on 
his back in the middle of the course, another 
was trying to separate her two donkeys who 
were fighting. The remaining couple were 
jast ahead going steadily, and the winning 
post was within sight, 

Vivien felt that second place was all they 
could hope to win, when, the leading pair 
approached and overtook a stout old lady, 
who, with her back to the racing teams was 
waddling along down the middle of the 
course. She wore a very gaudy bonnet, 
embellished with bunches of wax cherries 
and bright green leaves. The leading 
donkey made a sudden rush for the tempting 
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objects and grabbed them with his teeth, 
his rider a small boy, being powerless to 
control him. The old lady screamed 
clutching her bonnet with both hands, the 
donkey with teeth firmly fixed hung on, the 
boy shouted, all was confusion, hub-bub, 
and consternation. In the excitement 
Vivien and Daphne passed, the winning 
post was gained, and they were hailed as 
victors of the tandem race ! 

The next race of interest to us was the 
steeplechase. Harry rode up on * Mouse,' 
resplendent in gay ribbons and took his 
place amid a large field of starters. At 
"off about a dozen went away at 
all paces, from a gallop to a walk, and we 
ran ahead to watch them jump the first 
fence, a little bank and ditch. It was 
negotiated without any casualties though 
several refused to have anjrthing to do with 
it, and were left behind. Harry coming 
leisurely along on " Mouse " tripped over 
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it daintilyi well in the rear of the others. 

As the course was the shape of a U we 
went across and stood by the last fence, 
commanding a view of the coarse all along. 

It was an amusing sight, some donkeys 
had left the course altogether, their riders 
dragging at their mouths were whacking 
them without the slightest eflFect, one sturdy 
little animal stood jibbing broadside or in 
the middle of the course, cannoning with 
other donkeys, and the efforts of his rider 
failed to make him budge an inch, he stood 
" like patience on a monument smiling at — 
rage ! " 

Harry was nowhere to be seen. Presently 
the leading donkey came cantering up bear- 
ing a fair girl. He jumped the little fence 
of twisted broom neatly, cantering in an easy 
winner. The others straggled in, one at 
a trot, another walking, to be placed 
second and third, the rest were gradually 
accounted for. Then I made out Harry 
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last of all walking leisurely down the 
middle of the coarse, Mouse's bright 
ribbons enabled me to identify him as 
be crept in and out through the fences, as 
though he led by a mile I 

We followed the winner to the post, and 
were talking to friends when Harry and 
' Mouse ' sauntered up. Arrived at the win- 
ning post he jumped off, and calling out, 
*' We've wan," disappeared in the crowd. 
Presently he returned bearing with great 
pride a box of chocolates at arms length. 

*' Look Muds," cried he. " This is the 
prize Mouse and I wan. It is the tortoise 
prize for the one that gets in last I ! " 
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CHAPTER XXXVn 

Menebhi's Dinner-party 

"What on earth do you want to dine 
with Menebhi for?" asked the Croney, 
" You will have to sit for hours while 
twenty courses of meat are brought in, to 
be frozen with cold, and bored with the 
company." 

I was not to be put ofiF however, he had 
been to so many native functions in India, 
but I had never been to one, besides I 
wanted to "do" a Moorish dinner, so I 
accepted, and went with a friend a few 
nights later. 

Menebhi who so nearly lost his life 
during the crisis in Morocco city, had built 
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himself a large house on the sea cliffs above 
Tangier bay. Grateful no doubt to the Eng- 
lish, through whose instrumentality his life 
had been preserved, he was most hospitable, 
entertaining members of all the Legations, 
joining with them in games of polo and 
lawn tennis, which latter game they played 
on his own courts two or three days a 
week. 

When we arrived at his house, we were 
ushered into the dining-room, where 
Menebhi himself received us dressed in a 
white sulham, which he wore wrapped 
round his figure, not hanging loose as is 
usual. He is a very tall handsome man, 
with a most winning smile, A large silver 
candelabra stood on the floor at one end 
of the apartment and served as a topic for 
conversation, for as yet we were the only 
arrivals, and my knowledge of Arabic was 
so scanty as to make it difficult to fill in 
any pauses. 
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Presentiy the other guests arrived, and 
we were informally requested to seat 
ourselves. Then began the feast which 
was certainly most wearisome. It began 
with mutton, proceeded with mutton, ended 
with mutton. The one or two dishes 
composed of chicken were so hemmed in 
by mutton that their identity was lost. We 
had seventeen courses altogether, each 
nastier than the last, at least that was my 
impression, and I tasted three or four. 
One sweet composed of pastry, butter, and 
eggs wound up the meal which had lasted 
nearly three hours ! Luckily my next door 
neighbour was very pleasant or I should 
have fallen asleep and disgraced myself, as 
it was I toyed with the numerous dishes, 
every now and then perjuring myself by 
declaring to my host who sat opposite, that 
they were " Misian bezufiF," (very good), for 
the pleasure of seeing his handsome £ace 
light up with gratification and the dark 
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eye flash beneath soft white draperies 
enveloping his head and face. 

When we left the table, the ladies of the 
party were advised to attire themselves in 
their cloaks, for it was a cold misty night, 
and having done so, we filed along down a 
paved pathway and across the garden into 
another building. Crossing the open patio 
we entered a long narrow room with a bed 
at each end, and seated ourselves upon the 
mattress seats on the floor. 

It was a queer gathering, European men 
and women in evening dress with cloaks on, 
seated Oriental fashion on the ground. 
The white curtains and covers of the beds 
at each end of the long room shining con- 
spicuously, and a large incense burner 
smoking in the middle of the room at our 
feet. Menebhi moved silently about 
amongst us, his tall shrouded figure looking 
doubly impressive from its vivid whiteness. 
He carried a rose water sprinkler in his 
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hand, and coming to each visitor in turn 
saturated their handkerchiefs and heads 
with the orange flower water it contained. 
My hair was dripping but Menebhi would 
not be denied, he continued shaking the 
slender silver flask above me showing his 
white teeth in a dazzling smile, as I laugh- 
ingly begged to be let ofi^l Then the 
incense burner was called into play and 
soon the narrow room was replete with 
heavy odours, orange water, tobacco smoke, 
mint, and incense, seemed to fill one's veins 
with mysticism. 

As we sipped Moorish tea I conjured up 
old stories from the Arabian Nights I 
pictured dark eyed houris lazing back upon 
these divans lolling amongst the cushions. 
I realised that life might pass like a honied 
dream where such magnificant specimens 
of humanity as our host abounded. Wooed 
by a lover with such a smiling mouth and 
merry eyes as he, a woman might live in a 
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fool's paradise for ever. Then came borne 
in upon me the stories I had heard of the 
ex-minister, how he tortured, imprisoned, 
and murdered, to amass the sums of money 
he had gotten together and conveyed to 
Europe, the money with which he had 
built this fine house, and was entertaining 
us with to-night. Visions of wasted faces 
pressed against prison bars assailed me. 
Little children crying for their fathers, 
wives for murdered husbands, all cursing 
the name of the man with the winning 
smile ! 

I was aroused from these reflections by 
my friend, it was time she said, we must go, 
and with an effort I came back to my 
surroundings, and shaking hands with our 
courtly host, was invited by him to come 
on the morrow to see his wives and children. 
As my friend was overjoyed at the idea 
I accepted, then sitting on my donkey as it 
picked its way down the stony road in the 
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black night I wondered what really lay 
beneath those courtly manners, the *) 
beaming eyes, that dazzling smile ? 

The next afternoon when we presented 
ourselves at Menebhi's threshold he again 
received us and taking us straight into the 
patio, introduced us with a wave of the 
hand to three gorgeously attired Moorish 
ladies, standing together in a row. The 
nearest to us was the tallest, and was it 
transpired, the mother of his only son. She 
had a long sallow face, and despite her be- 
coming garments and beautiful jewels, was 
not good-looking, neither of the others were 
beautiful, their mouths were large and 
coarse, but their eyes fine. 

I asked how many children Menehibi 
possessed, and he told me one son only and 
three daughters. The ignorant Moors pro- 
fess pride in sons only, so that may be the 
reason we only saw little Abdul-Rhaman 
On being sent for he appeared, a very pretty 
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little fellow of about seven who came to us 
in turn, shook our hands, and said " good 
bye " in English, which was disconcerting, 
as we had only just come ! 

We now retired into the same room as on 
the night before but there was a large deal 
table there now, with plates of cakes, 
biscuits, etc., upon it, and a sofa upon which 
my friend and I sat, while the three Moorish 
ladies seated themselves on chairs in a row 
between us and the doorway. Two gaily 
attired women appeared in the middle of 
the patio- with a large brass samover. 
Seating themselves upon cushions they 
began to make tea, stuffing huge lumps of 
sugar into a pewter tea-pot containing green 
tea and mint, which when filled with boiling 
water is set to boil again upon live charcoal. 

I had nearly come to the end of my Arabic 
when my friend called my attention to the 
principal wife who sat with her hands out- 
stretched upon her lap, and for the first time 

T 
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They each took one with " Barak-a-lowfik/' * 
but none tasted them, they laid each biscuit 
in their saucers untouched. 

After tea we made our adieux and 
departed having enjoyed the queer en- 
tertainment immensely. When I arrived 
home Daphne met me on the threshold* 

" Oh muds," said she, " there is a poor 
boy having his tooth pulled out in the 
drawing room ! " 

"Good Heavens, why in the drawing 
room ? " I ejaculated in dismay. Many queer 
things have happened in our house but this 
seemed out of my comprehension altogether! 

At that moment the door of my sitting 
room opened, and a dark eyed young 
Spanish dentist came forward to meet 
me, in his hand was a forceps and an 
incarnadined double tooth was held firmly 
by the claws of the instruiiaient. 

" Mil-pardones Senora," began the man 

^ — _ — « ■ ■ 

* Thank you. 
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bowing low. " I was unfortunate enough to 
be absent when the Senor Coronel came 
this afternoon by appointment, so he 
instructed his servants to remove my in- 
struments to his house, leaving a message 
for me to follow them and attend upon 
him. When I returned to my house I 
found a Seiiora with her son who was 
suffering great pain from toothache. I 
had no instruments left, so was forced to 
bring the youth here to relieve him of his 
aching tooth. The Senora understands 
and pardons me I hope ? " he concluded 
in Spanish. 

Having reasured him I passed into the 
room feeling very much amused at the 
incident. A lady was bending over a pale 
faced youth sitting in a chair with a blood 
stained pocket handkerchief pressed to his 
mouth. She came forward on hearing me 
enter, and and was profuse in her apologies 
for the use they had made of my room. 
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" My boy was suffering agonies," she 
said, " and as the dentist had no instruments 
I begged him to send for them or take my 
boy to where they were. He seemed 
horrified at the idea of sending for his 
things, the Colonel he told me had taken 
them because he was impatient at being 
kept waiting, so M. Cenarro would not 
think of reclaiming them until the Colonel's 
teeth were all finished ! " 

This being the case there was nothing 
for it but to invade my house, which I 
laughingly told her I quite understood and 
was thankful she insisted upon. We had 
that case of gruesome tools and the 
whirligig machine in a comer of the room 
for three or four days, for the Croney's 
teeth could not be finished in one sitting, 
how many more sufferers haunted the 
dentist's premises I do not know, but, I am 
glad to say that we had no more operations 
preformed in my drawing-room ! 
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CHAPTER XXVni 
Homeward Bound 

The time of our departure was 
very near. I was to take the children home 
with Janey so as to avoid another hot 
weather season, the Croney would follow 
us later. We intended to spend the 
summer holidays with Teddy to which we 
were all looking forward. Our last days were 
replete with excitement. Harry and Daphne 
were busy storing away their treasures, for 
we meant to return in the autumn. Mona 
had to be provided with a temporary home, 
and Penknife was to be lent to a little boy 
friend of Harry's. 

At last the day of departure arrived, and 
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we stood upon the terrace surrounded by 
boxeSy waiting for the mules to be laden 
with our luggage. Luckily we had left 
plenty of time, for the first mule had been 
loaded and the lines tied which lashed all 
firmly to the pack, when the beast put its 
ears back and commenced to kick. Moors 
shouted and halloed, dogs barked, but in 
less than two minutes boxes and trunks lay 
strewn around while the mule stood calmly, 
its pack on one side, the swari (panniers) 
trailing on the ground, and the cords twisted 
among its legs. The moment they tried to 
load it again, its back heaved ominously 
and its tail twitched, so we thought it wiser 
to discard it altogether ; particularly as three 
other meek eyed beasts stood close by 
looking reproachfully at their ill-behaved 
companion. I am afraid I must have 
misread their expressions however, for no 
sooner were they all loaded than the last 
one began to kick even as the first, then 
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the others followed suit, and in less time 
than it takes to tell, all the mules were 
unencumbered, while our garden paths were 
strewn with trunks, boxes, holdalls and 
every kind of impedimenta ! 

It was screamingly funny, a joke one 
would have enjoyed immensely had it been 
at any one else's expense, and had we not 
been obliged to catch a boat we might have 
even appreciated it at our own. As it was 
it appeared serious, mules being the only 
mode of transit and all of ours seemed to 
have had too much barley of late, and too 
little work. Eventually we got our things 
down to the quay, by making a couple of 
men hold each mule by the head to quell 
any further antics. One only managed to 
misbehave itself under this supervision, he 
strewed our traps about the lane leading to 
the town, but they were collected and put 
back on him when he condescended to take 
them down in safety. 
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The quay at Tangier is not a place for 
timid ladies suffering from nerves ! The 
hub-hub is indescribable. A narrow paved 
road takes you through the customs house 
on to the pier, the road before and after 
you reach the douane is usually packed on 
both sides with bales, cases, and boxes, 
leaving a narrow lane only in the centre for 
traffic. This lane is always most congested. 
A Moor driving a string of a dozen or more 
donkeys before him, will force them on by 
whacking the hindermost animals, who are 
-driven to push the ones in front, till, the 
road becomes jammed with animals coming 
and going, with wretched pedestrians 
wedged in among them. Those in *the 
know ' climb out of the lane and mounting 
the bales and boxes, march along on and 
among them till they reach the pier. The 
<:hildren left their animals at once, to 
thoroughly enjoy scrambling over the 
sacks and boxes. 
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At the entrance to the pier things axe not 
much better, a dense crowd prevails made 
up principally of beggars, many horribly 
deformed, crippled, or suffering, from 
terrible disfiguring diseases. They push 
against one, their importunities irritating 
till, busy arranging for the transit of the 
baggage under every difficulty, one turns 
angrily round to abuse the supplicant and is 
disarmed at once by the sight of a human 
being twisted and distorted out of all 
recognized shape. 

To-day the sea was heaving stormily, 
white horses topping each green wave as it 
rolled majestically in past the pier. The 
steamers cannot come along side so we 
had to go out in a little boat rowed by 
Moors and Jews. They are heavy surf 
boats, and luckily they stand a lot of 
knocking about. We were pitched into one 
from the pier steps as it rose and fell on the 
breast of a wave amidst yelling and 
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shouting in Spanish and ArabiCi from a 
crowd on the steps. Daphne was deposited 
in a heap at my feet as they pushed oflF, and 
we were afloat. The men rowed lustily, the 
clumsy boat topped each wave to lose itself 
in the deep troughs between, the water pale 
green and transparent shimmering in the 
sunlight. 

When we reached the steamer we had to 
wait till a rolling wave raised us high on its 
crest, then we were seized and dragged up 
by a man on the steamer's steps, being 
shoved from behind by one of the boat's 
crew, to scramble breathlessly on to the deck 
of the steamer ! It takes three and a half 
hours to cross the Straits from Tangier to 
Gibraltar. The steamers are very small and 
uncomfortable, one small stuffy cabin being 
the only accommodation provided for 
passengers. This was crowed with Spanish 
woman and children, many suffering from 
mal dc met in an unusually unattractive 
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form, so with one glance we went to the for- 
ward deck and secured chairs. It was fine 
and warm, so we managed, notwith- 
standing a heavy swell, to enjoy the crossing. 
The vessel bounding through restless waters 
an invigorating breeze accompaning it filled 
us with a sense of exhilaration. Daphne 
and Harry began to get their sea legs 
and were soon running about investigating 
the ship, while Vivien was happily immersed 
in a book. 

We found we had several hours to spend 
at Gibraltar, before the P. and O. was due 
to arrive so we strolled about the streets of 
that grim fortress town, buying books for 
the voyage, and visiting the fruit market. 
It seemed so strange to be among 
civilization again, to see carriages, roads, 
soldiers dressed in uniform, and brass 
bands. 

The children were so anxious to go in a 
carriage that I took one for an hour, and 
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we drove up the higher road overlooking 
Rosia Bay, where one gets such a superb 
view of the country round. The Queen of 
Spain's seat lay to our right where she 
planted herself during the seige of Gibraltar, 
swearing not to move till the Spanish flag 
floated once more over the sleeping lion. 
The story goes that after the battle was 
over, the Spaniards sent an envoy to the 
Governor telling him of the Queen's oath, 
and begging him to allow the flag of Spain 
to be hoisted for a few moments, so as to 
enable the Queen to take her departure 
without breaking her word ! 

Algeceras could be plainly seen opposite. 
Gibel Musa, and Gibel Tarik the pillars of 
Hercules, ever keeping their silent watch 
as ages come and go. 

We had tea in the town and hearing the 
P. and O. had arrived we assembled at the 
Water Port till the tender collecting 
passengers and luggage carried us ofi" to 
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the " Marmora/' one of the newest and 
largest of the P. and O. fleet. 

After the bustle of getting the luggage 
sorted, cabins allotted to us, and the family 
settled in, I came on deck and seating my- 
self in a comfortable deck chair was just 
beginning to enjoy a rest when a smart 
looking fellow came towards me smiling, 
with outstretched hands. It was ^^ Charlie," 
a sailor cousin who was on his way back 
from Australia to join another ship. I was 
delighted to see him, indeed it made the 
whole difference our having met him on 
board. He knew many charming Australians 
to whom I was speedily introduced, sharing 
their table at meals, and joining in their 
games and music in the evenings. 

The weather was calm and warm next 
morning when I came on deck, to find 
Charlie organizing a race amongst half a 
dozen little boys on board. Harry needless 
to say was to the fore, barefooted as was his 
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wont in our garden at Tangier, at "oflF" 
they sped away, twice round the deck was 
the course. Harry was out-paced by at 
least two of the competitors, but, thanks to 
the slipperiness of the wet decks, his bare 
feet bore him safely round the comers 
where his leather shod rivals slipped and 
fell. Other races and games followed, 
happy laughter ringing out, testified to the 
enjoyment of the youngters. 

I too thoroughly appreciated the rest and 
peace of that calm passage after the fatigues 
of packing and the thousand and one things 
to be done and seen to, indispensible to a 
family move. I felt the enforced rest on 
the ship as most welcome. From feeling 
exhausted mentally and physically on 
embarkation, when we steamed into 
Plymouth Bay I felt quite resuscitated, 
equal to any amount of exertion. 

As the tender hove in sight from shore 
we scanned each face on the approaching 
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boat, striving to recognize the merry 
features of my school-boy. 

" There he is ! " cries Vivien waving her 
handkerchief frantically. An answering 
wave from the tender giving me his direction. 
I soon identified his smiling happy face, and 
as we all met on the gangway I felt joyful 
indeed, for we were all united once more ! 



The End 
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A Fair Rebel, and other Stories. By L. B. Walford. 

Author of Mr Smith, &c. 

* Told in Mrs Walford's usual charnung style, dealing with tri^g incidents of 
human life, and told in pleasant graceful language.' — Aberdun Prus, 

In False Attire. By G. Norway. 

Author of ' Falsely Accused,' &c. 

'There b a nice little mystery in this norel which the reader will not have eIac»Uled 
until he comes close to the nnish. Interest never is allowed to flag, and the book is well 
worth TtMdmg.*—Letds Mercury. 

A Qirl from Bohemia. By Edgar Swan. 

* An interesting and cleverly written novel/ — Irisk Inde^etuUnt. 

An attractive book which is bound to please a large section of novel readm. Writtea 
in criq) style, it gives a vivid^ picture of tne hopes and disappointments which beset the 
career of those who make a bia for public applause.' — Skefieid Daify TeUgra^h, 

The Adventures of a Naval Officer. By Captain Charles 
HuNTBR, R.N. Edited by Sir Spbnsbr St John, G.C.M.G. 

' The book is thoroughly enjoyable. . . . The stories are excellently told. ' — A tktnmum, 

' The story of Captain Hunter's experiences b one of the most thrilling we have ever 
read. It is vivid in the extreme. Is delightfully readable fh>m beginning to end.' — 
Mcming Pott. 

The Fate of Ralph Erard. By Clifton Fleming. 

' The author is to be congratulated on writing a book of such absorbing and unflacging 
interest and of such remarkable cleverness. From start to finidi, a careful reader wiUfioa 
the book intensely interesting and well worth the time spent on its reading. — Scmr$0r$mgh 
Gaaeiie. 

The Ordeal by Fire. By Allen Upward. 

Author of ' The Secrets of the Courts of Europe,' &c. 

* There is much that is novel in the *< Ordeal by Fire," by Allen Upward, wheat tale 
soon enchains the interest and holds it without relaxation to the lait.'— jy<WMf j/^ 
Dmily/oumaL 

The Calling: of the Weir. By Frederick Langbridgk. 

Author of • The Dreams of Dania,' * Love has no Pity,' &c. 

' A very well>written and decidedly interesting story of Irish Life. '* The Callii^ of 
the Weir is a book one can, indeed, give whole-hearted praise to ; the antfaor's method, 
his insight into character, his touches of local colour, all these things are excellent, and, 
in short, the work of *n tLr^t.'—Pa/i Mm// GmMetU. 

Whose was the Hand ? By J. £. Muddock. 

Author of ' For God and the Czar,' 'Stripped of the Tinsel,' &c. 

' Mr Muddock can certjunly write a good sensational story. *' Whose was the Hand f ** 
is rousing and fascinating . . . a really amusing and interestmg novel.' — Littrmty Worid. 

A Strans^e Honeymoon. By Ellis Dean. 

Author of ' A Raw Probationer,' &c. 

* A sensational tale . . . many thrilling adventures are told in a very real way.' — 
Dmify News. 

' A clever story founded on some strange adventures in the South Seas.* — truh Tbmtt, 
' The author has produced a story of much interest, abounding in incident, and wkkb 
keeps its hold on the reader to the last page.' — Liverpoel Mercury. 
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A Bid for Empire. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 

Amhor of ' The Rome Express,' &c. [Stc^nd Editim. 

* The book is brilUantly written. '-%S^e»toHM«. 

Lady Joan's Companion. By Florence Warden. 

Author of * The House on the Marsh/ ' A Fight to a Finish/ &c. 
' A striking and moving romance. *'^B0okmati. [ Third EdiHon* 

The Fields of Dulditcli. By Mary £. Mann. 

Author of ' Among the Syringas/ ' The Mating of the Dove/ &c. 

< Tlie book is full of interest.'— ^/#fiS«/^. [Seamd EdiHon, 

* Miss Mann is an artist in grace and elegance of style.' — Birmmgham GaatiU. 
'There are many odd characters, Kfe-like with all their oddities in "The Fidds of 

Dulditch," many a tale to laugh over and some to raise a tear . . . Miss Mann is one 
of the novelists who&t books are waited on with pleasurable anticipation, and they do 
not disappoint us when they come.' — Times, 

An UndersTound Mystery. By Robert H. Sherard. 

Author of ' Jacob Niemand/ * The Ghost's Revenge/ &c. 

* A book of absorbing interest from cover to cover. The author has achieved a distinct 
success.'— ^r£r/l0/ Mercury. 

'A thoroughly interesting and ezddng novel which maintains its thrilling interest 
from end to end.' — Cerk ConsHiuiwn. 

Coy, By C. Howell. Author of * Many Days After/ &c. 

' There is no lack of originality in "Cot." The style is original, the story original, 
the characters original. A book decidedly beyond the ruck.' — Htartk mmd Heme. 

I Char^ You Both. By Alice Maud Meadows. 

Author of • Out from the Night,* * The Eye of Fate/ &c 

' Is undeniably good in its wa^, welUconceived, well-constructed and vividly written 
... we are bound to admit that it is attractive reading from beginning to end. — XM|r 
Ttifgrm^k, 

TIlis Our Sister. By Mrs Harold E. Gorst. 

Author of ' The Light,' &c. Second Impression, with Portrait of the 
Author. 

' It is beyond question that this novel is one of the cleverest, as it is one of the most 
powerfril, that the trade of novelism has yet produced. Of its kind it is a masterpiece.*— 
Evemin^ Stattdard and St- Jtum^t GtuetU. 

* Is intensely powerful and moving. . . . The book has theptercing appeal of works 
like *' Tales of Mean Streeu," with greater truths added. *' This Our Sister " b a very 
fine achievement, whether we view it as literature or as a transcript fttNn life.'— Af^nsnv' 
LetuUr. 

' Holds the reader by a note of originality and sincerity which b fiur too rare in modem 
■oveb.' — lyettmintter GaattU, 

Tlie Qliost's Revens:e, and Other Stories of Modern Paris. 

By Robbut H. Shbrard. Author of 'Jacob Niemand,' ftc 

' Mr Shemd b one of the few writsfs who can collect arooad their work dM real 
atmosphere of modem Paris. '* The Gbost^ Revsafe** b a ooUectioa of stories treadag 
of life in the gay dty just as it b. We haw read with oonsidanihle admirarioa **The 
Ghost's Revenge.*"— l<<m»7 ^9rUL 
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The Dream of Her Life. By Mrs Lbith-Adams (Mrs de 

Coarcy Lafikn). Author of < BoDnie Kate,' * Geoffirer Stilling,' &c. 
' These stories can hardly fail to be wckome. . . . We anticipate a large cUmiilt 
for the volume.'— (r/Mf. ^ 

'The stories are distingniaked by their healthy tone and hig^ purpose.'— <7ieV^ 

Silent Places. By James T. Findlay. 

Aathor of ' A Deal with the King,' ' The Chosen,' &c 

' It is very seldom that so dramatic a tale is united to such excellent writing and 

so much real literary beauty.' — Lwtrpcd Mtrcmrj, 

' The story is powerfully written and confirms the author's position among the best of 

the present<day Scotch writers of fiction. *— B ookseller, 

Tlie Plotters. By T. W. Speight. 

Author of ' The Chains of Circumstance,' &c. 

' A vigorous and exciting novel.' — Morning Ltatler, 

The Falkners of Qreenhurst. By Jean Middlemass. 

Author of * A Girl in a Thousand,' ' In Storm and Strife,' &c. 
'Abounding in sensational incident, and having an interesting love romance. 
Should certainly enhance the reputation of its writer.' — NewcmstU Daily JommmL 

The Dominion of Race. By Cyril J. Silverston. 

' The influence and power of love over radal feehngs are the motives of this Jewish 
stor^. . . The characters in this story are skilfully portrayed, and the bcN^ shows 
considerable depth of thought.' — Scotstmtm, 

The Redemption of Damian Qier. By Winefride Trafford- 

Taunton. Author of ' Silent Dominion,' &c. 

'An absorbing story ... a book which will not easily be forgotten.' — Mot mini 
Adoertisor. 

'An unusually powerful novel . . . the whole subject is handled in a masterly 
{9A\aon,'^Soutk^ori VisiUr. 

The Doom of the House of Marsaniac. By Winefride 

Trapford-Taunton. Author of ' The Redemption of Damian Gier. 

* A bright attractive tale, fascinatina to lovers of the mysterious.' — dtugom HormU, 
' The tale is really exciting and well written.' — Morning- LotuUr. 

' A weird and deadedly aMorbing %tarf.^—SkoffUld IniHoudtni. 

* Brilliantly written and the characters finely drawn.'— .fiar/Srm Morning Now^ 

A Hospital Romance. By Eleanor Holmes. 

Author of * Life's Fitful Fever,' « The Price of a Pearl,' &c 
'«The author writes with ease and treats her subjects with taste. The stories can 
hardly fail to be read with pleasure.' — Atko nmumu 

* A beautifully*bound volume. The author knows how to sketch artistically a short 
story. Altogether the penual of the book must yield profit as well as pleasure.'— 
Dundeo Awertistr, 

Josi: A Study of Temperament. By Florence Sevbrne. 

Author of ' A Dowager's Determination,' * In the Meshes,' Stc 

' A distinctly clever noveX — Birmingkmm Gautte, 

' This cleverly-handled story. It u in the clear, vigorous toodi with which the 
diaracters are drawn that the merit ot the book hes. — Littrmty WoHtL 

'An altogether enjoyable book. . . . Readers will^find this to be an ajfogethar 
charming arid unusually fiiftcinating story.* — I ' - - ^ 
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A Man in Love. By Alice M. Diehl. 

Author of ' A Woman's Cron,' * The Last Throw,' &c [Second EdUion, 

' Several men in Bin Diehl's volome show their fiaces as loven, and three of them 
in mooewioD are inspired by the attractions of the same damsel. Beryl and h«r giddy 
Tounger sister are very happily contrasted, and the development of the story unfolds a 
brilliant characterisation in the person of Lord St George, whom his friends have come 
to regard as a confirmed bachelor. The author has made a di^nct achievement in the 
portrayal of this strong and natient wooer . . . the romance altogether is fully %rorthy 
of the author's reputation. ' — CUuttvw Htrmld. 

A Kinfir's Trasredy. By May Wynne. 

Author of * For Faith and Navarre/ * Ronald Lindsay/ etc. 

* Well worth reading for its stirring story and for its literary power.'— ^V^/j«M«ii. 
' A charming romance of Scottish fife. '—GUugtfw Htrald. 

The Chameleon. By Clarence Forestier-Walker. 

Author of * The Doll's Dance,' &c. [Third lmfr§iHon 

' Brilliantly clever. . . . We read the story with interest and sincere admiration of 
the abiUty with which it U told. '—ff^-iU: 

' A racy, vivacious love story, with an Irishgirl as heroine. The dialogue is bright 
and easy, often amusing and always natoraL The plot b cleverly constructed, and there 
is not a dull page anywhere in the book.' — Bookman. 

The Doll's Dance. By Clarence Forestier-Walker. 

Author of * The Chameleon/ etc. [Second Edition, 

' A well told and most etitertaining %iorv.*— Pall Mall GoMeii*. 
' The novel is so well written that from nrst to last the reader is kept b suspense as to 
the ultimate issue.'— /'wwcA. 

The Cuckoo's Efirg. By Clarence Forestier- Walker. 

Author of * The Chameleon,' etc. [Second Edition, 

' Powerfully told on somewhat unconventional lines., — Morning Advtrtutr. 

* It is extremely vividly written.' — Daily Express, 

' A powerful and fascinating story.' — Aberdeen Press. 

The Adventures of a Micro -Man. By Edwin Pallander. 

Author of * Across the Zodiac,' &c. 

' A book of enthralling \n\ttesl.'— Glasgow EvemtMi Citiaen. 

' A magicad book that lives in the memory and grips the imagination.' — T^-Dmj, 

* Surpasses anything we have seen this season in vigour of imagination, intensely 
vivid and delightfully \kiamQitKx\xsk,'— -Birmingham Gauite. 

First in the Field. By Ellen Ada Smith. 

Author of * In Her Own Way/ * The Fulfilling of the Law,* etc. 

* A charming story . . . will give keen enjoyment to the reader.'— ^<r^/«m Bmify 
Mercury, 

* Is written with unobtrusive power and a nice appreciation of fine shades of character 
... a novd of undoubted merit and no little chaxra,— Ladies' Field. 

The Darlcest Hour. By Louis Tracy. 

Author of * The Final War,' < A Fatal Legacy,* &c [Second Edition. 

'Readers who revelled in Mr Louis Tracy's "The Final War" wiU wefeome his 
Utest work, ** The Darkest Hour." A cleverly- written story that will take a promhient 
pUce among the novels of the sta sod. . . . The story develops oo strikingly originaJ 
lines, and the reader is thrilled by a series of sensauons of a remarkable character. 
The fortunes of the oahappy peraecnted hefress are so eotrandng chat few readers 
will be able to pot dofwn the book tOl the finiib hM been rtmchtd.*^Brittol Mercmy. 
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Not in Fellowship. By 'Aubn.' 

Author of * The Untold Half,' * Wheat in the Ear,' < Another Woman's 
Territory,' &c [Second Ediiwn, 

' " Alien " is a writer who possesses the rare gift of spiritoal inright moA real eloqaenoe 
of expression. ... A powerful book.' — Sijmme^s dueiU. 

* A really powerful story written with great diann and eloquence of expression.* — /risk 
Titms, 

' Is a book that will be read with great pleasure.'— {^ik^vay Herald. 

' There are strong scenes in this book, some excellent descriptions of New Zealand, 
some admirable character*drawing and some grist and excellent reflections. Nora is a 
fresh delightful creature in the story. Halleli^ Nell is dumning.' — Vmnity Fmir. 

A VlUasre Chronicle. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 

Author of * Patty,' * His Heart's Desire,' &c With full-page Illustra- 
tions by Foresticr. 
' Charming love stories and \dy\h,'— Pali Maii GautU, 

* Of romantic interest, pretty and graceful.' — Acmdemy, 
' Tenderly and delicately told.' — Atlutueum. 

The Secretary of State. By H. Maxwell. 

Author of * The Unclaimed Millions,' * The Marriage of Eileen,* etc. 

* A remarkably clever hooV.*— Court Journal, 

* A capital hooV.'—PaU MallGoMetu. 

* Of enthralling interest.— j:<u/f/x' Fitld, 

* Remarkably good throughout.' — Manchester Courier. 
'An ingenious political novel.' — Outlook. 

* Written with great vividness and go.' — Belfast Wkig. 

The Broken Fetter. By John K. Leys. 

Author of * Under a Mask,' * Held in the Toils,' etc. 

' This rattling story goes with a bang from start to finish ... an absorbing story.'— 
Belfast IVki/r. 

A very lively book ; one that will keep the reader thoroughly wide awake till the 
end is reached.' — Lloyd's. 

A Pretender. By Annie Thomas (Mrs Pender-Cudlip). 

Author of ♦ The Siren's Web,' • Social Ghosts,' etc 

* Mrs Pender-Cudlip's novel is clever.' — Daily Mail, 

' Well told and absorbing from start to finish.' — Dundee Courier. 
' A good story, well written and interesting.' — Memini Leader, 

A Pils:rim of Love. By H. Taubman-Goldie. 

* As a story it is lively, amusing and readable to say nothing of being writtoi in good 
style throughout.' — Daily Telegrapk. 

' Piquant and refined.' — Literary IVorld. 

' A very pretty love story, daintily told.' — Nortkem IVkif, 

An Unanswered Question. By * Alien.' 

Author of * Not in Fellowship,' * The Untold Half,' etc. 

* Undoubtedly clever. . . people with a refined taste will appreciate them.'— ZW^ 
Graphic. 
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In One Volume^ price 3s. 6de each 



Tb« Red -Headed Man. By 

Fergus Hum£. 

Author of * The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,' &c [ Third Edition. 

"'Th« Red-Headed Man" U perhaps 
the best piece of work that Mr Fergxu Hume 
has ffiven us since he wrote " The Myntery 
of a Hansom Cab." . . . Brightly and smartly 
written, Mr Fergus Hume's tale contains not 
a smgle dull chapter.'— ffVrili/. 

The Qolden Tooth. By J. 

Maclarsn Cobban. 

Author of *The Ani^el of the 

Covenant,* &c. [ Ihird EditioH, 

' An exciting bit of fiction. It is excellently 
done. Mr Cobban is a bom novelist. ... He 
has produced as entertaining a yam as we 
have oome across for many a kog day.'— 

'"The Golden Tooth" may be recom- 
mended with confidence.' — Echo. 

' A tale which is ingeniously complicated 
and well finished. The story may be recom- 
mended.' — Athtmmum. 

' A really excellent and inj(eniouslv-con- 
sCmcted tale. . . . Treated with a briskness, 
humour and unconventiooality.'— %Sy#r/«/tfr. 

A Dutch Household. By 

Johanna Van VVoude, 

translated by A. A. B. (This 
novel has run into seven editions 
in Holland.) 
'A perfectly charming little book.'— >$*/ 
/mmus s GmM€tte. 

* A very simple, but very charming book.' 
— Dmify Express. 

* A singularly fresh and pleasant story.'— 
PmUMaUGiuetU. 

The Master of Madroflo 
Mills. By IzA DuFFUS 
Hardy. 

Author of * The Love that He Passed 
By,' * MacGiUeroy's Millions,'&c 
' A well-told and w«ll<«oiutructad story.' — 

Scotsmmn, 

*ThU book deaU with lift in Califbrnia. 

It is intareating all through.'— />«f;{r A'mm. 



The Rose of Allandaie. By 

Dr Gordon Stablss. 

Author of 'The Mystery of a 
Millionaire's Grave,' &c. 

\S4cmtd Ediiim. 

* Breexv in style and highly sensatimial in 
matter, the interest Is sustained from be- 
ginning to end without a break. '—A Uf^ t en 
Press, 

The Vaulted Chamber. By 

Harry A. Spurr. 

Author of * A Cockney in 

Arcadia,' &C. 

' Mr Spurr's story is weirdly sensational 
and intensely dramatic We recommend 
it to readers who like a rotising tale.'-* 
BirminfAam GoMette. 

The Lost Laird. By J. £. 

MUDDOCK. 

Author of ' For God and the Ctar/ 
* Stripped of the Tinsel,' &c 

[Second Edition* 

' Mr Muddock has caught the si^t and 
temper of the times with success. His story 
is well laid and simply told, while among the 
characters we note as especially good b 
dielineation are Janet Ogilvie and KcancCh 
Graham, the faithful servitors of the laird— 
Jamee Fraser. '—Z^Vjr Ckrwnuie, 

A Qirl from the SUtes. 

By Dr Gordon Stablss» 
M.D., R.N. 

Author of 'The Mystery of a 
Millionaire's Grave,' &c 
The book is well worth reading.'— 
MmmcMester Gtutrdimn. 

A Lad of the O'Frials. By 

Seumus MacManus. 

Author of <Ludor,' 'Road to 
Donegal,' &c. 

In Cloth, 3S. ; Boards, as. 6d. ; 
Paper, 2s. 

* A delightful no^.'-'GUsgvw HermUL 

* A breoty ooytL'^Ouileok. 
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The Prince's Feathers. By 

Mrs Leith-Adams (Mrs 
H. Di CouRCV Laffan). 

Author of ' Geofirey Stirling,' &c. 

* Is one of th« mott charming storiet we 
have seen of late ; a pastoral idyll in prose, 
so romantic is the tale, so artistic the 
setting, and so graceful and poetic the style 
in which it is written.' — Birmingkmm 
Gmmtit, 

The Worldly Hope. By 

Author of 'An Impressionist's 
Diary/ * The Laughter of Jove.' 

* A fascinating novel. The tragedy of a 
woman's sacrifice, the unlathomaDle depths 
of a woman's love. The stonr is exceed- 
ingly well told. It is a hright book and 
well worth pemsal.'— /HfM^Sfy Cturur. 

The Trasredy of a Nose. 

By £. Gerard (Emily 
DR Laszowska). 
Helmuth Schwartze. 

Author of * Beggar my Neighbour,' 

&c 

' Miss £. Gerard's amusing tale Is quite 
as clever in its way as anything she has 
written.'— lfi»r«i>f Pott, 

Across the Zodiac. A Story 
of Adventure. 
By Edwin Pallander. 

In pictorial cloth, with a Frontis- 
piece. \S€Cond Editian. 
' One of the best books of the year.'— 7*i# 
MffmiM£ Post, 

Dr Qlennie's Daufirhter. By 

B. L. Farjeon. 

Author of 'The Mystery of the 

Royal Mail,' &c. 

'A book which cannot be Uid asideun- 
finished when once it has been begun.'— 
IftwcmttU CkronicU. 

The Jolly Rosier. By Hume 
NiSBET. Author of * Bail 
Up/ &c. 

In Pictorial Cloth, with Frontis- 
piece by Author. [Sixth Edition. 
' An admirable story of sea heroes and 
pirate*. '-/»«i/ Mall GaaHU. 

* Mr Hume Nisbct can tell a wild story 
well and effectively.'— riwiw. « . . ^ 

'The story is a good one. — ^ri/M* 
Wt€kly. 



The White HaK- 

By Mrs Bowden. 

' Military characters pcop^ the pages of 
this charmmg new story. The tale is told in 
a clear and convincing manner.' — Dnmdu 
Courier, 

'Twixt Cup and Up. By 

Mrs E. Lynn Linton. 

Author of ' Patricia Kemball,' ft& 

[Third Editi^ 

* A collection of tales ... all ezoeUently 
written.'— i>«t^ Nnus. 

Hidden Gold. 

By Frank Barrett. 

Author of ' Fettered for Life.' 

* Lady Judas,' &c [Seamd Editim, 

With Sword and Banner. 

By C. A. Wentworth 
Erck. 

Author of *A Gentleman of the 

Nineteenth Century,' ftc 

'A really charming book.' — Bristol 
MtTCUt'y, 

'The tale is beanttfiiUy written.*— 
Ltammgtti C»urur, 

My Double, and Other 
Stories. By Marcus 
Whitethorn. 

' Pleasantly told and thorou^y entertain- 
ing.'— ^trwuivA«4M Gaatitt. 

The Desh« of the Eyes, 
and Other Stories. 

By Grant Allen. 

[Eighth Ediii$m. 

In Life's Afternoon. By 

Curtis Yorkb. 

Author of * Hush/ < Jooelyn Enroll/ 

' A Memory Incarnate,' &c. 

'Curtis Yorke has done nothing: better 
than " In life's Afternoon** . . . told with 
simplicity of diction and delicacy of senti- 
ment that is too ancommoii.'*-Kir)istAcr« 
Post. 

A Marriafife Mystery. By 

Fergus Hume. 

* Mr Hume has established his reotitatioB as 
a dever writer of mysteries . . . theiiucrait 
is well maintained.'— CMvrf Citxutttr, 
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Leila's Lovers. A Tale of 

•Varsity Life. By H. M. 
Grbbnhow. 

Author of < The Emperor's Design.' 
'An interestiog talc of 'Vanity life, out > 
of the ordinary mo, inamnch as it deals 
mainly with gtrl students. Leila Tristram 
is an attractive character. The book is well 
written, bright and Mmtuing.'—Birmiti^kam 

MacQUleroy's Millions. By 

IzA DuFFus Hardy. 
Author of * In the Springtime of 
Love,' &c. [Second Edition, 

• A clever book. —StymmM^s Gasftte. 

• An exciting love story of engrossing 
intmrtit.'—//msiiM£X Atioertiser, 

• A very good story. '—MomiHg^ LetuUr. 

' A strong and exciting story.'— V^kskirt 

The Desire of Men. By L. 

T. Mbadb. [AVter Edition. 

*The story \% an awfully weird one, and 
poetesses a strong fascination, which holds 
the reader until the climax is reached.' 

An Atlantic Tragedy, and 

other Stories. By W. Clark 

Russell. Author of *The 

Convict Ship,' *An Ocean 

Tragedy/ etc. 

Exdting and absorbing. '—Duttdgt Cwuritr. 

' The reputation of the author as a charm- 

ins itory-teUcr is well susuined in this 

vonime.'— ifAm^lMn Prtst. 

A Curate of Royston. 

By Dora Russell 



OXallaghan, The Slave 
Trader. By C. Dudley 

Lampbn. Author of * Barcali, The 

Mutineer,' &c. Pictorial cloth, vrith 

Illustrations. 

' This is distinctly one of the best stories 
of the season, and is crowded with adventure 
from beginning to fxA'—Stundmrd. 

A Modem Marguerite. By 

Samuel Floyd. 

• A stirring ta\t.'—T^Day. 

' An elalm«te romance of modern life.' — 
AcMiemjf. 

Stories from Balladland. 

By Maye H. Black. With Twelve 
full -page Illustrations. 

* The stories comprise such old favourites 
as " Kinmont Willie," " Sir Patrick Sym," 
"Otterbourne," '•The Wicked Lord SoulU," 
and the like. Each is simply told, and a 
capital series of illustrations greatly enhance 
the value of the book. . . .^ Must prove a 
prime favourite amongst British children all 
the world over.'— Z)««f4/r# Courier. 

Monsieur Pichelmere, and 

other Stories. By G. Baring 
Gould. Author of * Mehalah,' 

etc. 

' Prettily and graphically told.'^^AmdliMi 
Press. 

' Amusing and enthrallbg.' — yiewcmstie 
Daily Jeumal, 

A Daughter of Darkness, 

By Dora Russell. 



poetry and the drama 



The Odes of Horace and 
Secular Hymns, rendered 

into English Verse by W. C. 
Green, M.A. 

' Mr Green has handled with the exquisite 
felicity and delicate lightness of phrase 
tHiich characterises the Oelee ef Hormce 
above all other poems.' — Eeutem Momim^ 

Newt. 

The Divine Commedia of 
Dante. Translated into 
English Verse by C Potter. 

'A translation to be read with pleasure 
and ptofit. . . . From it one may obtain a 
view of the great creation of the poet by no 
means unworthy of one of the great poems 
of the world. '—^iwni&Mi Press. 



Flowers of the Field. By 

H^l£:NE GlNGOLD. 

Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
'A book of diarming verses.'— />«/^ 
Exfreu. 

The Dream Cup, and other 
Poems by M. R. Lance. 

Qoth 25. 6tl. net. [Jt*ii ^^» 

Vseult. A Dramatic Poem. 
ByM. R.LANGE. 2s 6d.net. 

' Mr I^Ange's verse is musical and full of 
feeling and colour. His characters art 
living and breathe the fulness of life. The 
sensuottsness of Yseult, the sufferings and 
agonies of Tristan are both features of the 
old king. ' — Dundee Ceurier. 
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Popular 2s. 6d. Novel Series 



Dr Janet of Harley Street. 

By Arabella Kenealy. 

[Seuentk EdUian, 

'A clever book, and well worth reading. 
MUs Kenealy has imagined an interesting 
character, and realised her vividly/ — Daily 
ChronicU. 

Some Men are Such Qentle- 
men. By Arabella 
Kenealy. 

{^Seventh Edition* 

* The story is so brightly written that our 
interest is never allowed to flag. The tale is 
told with spirit and vivacity, and shows no 
little skill in its descriptive passages.' — 
Acmdtnty. 

' A book to read breathlessly from begin* 
ning to end. '—Pall Mail Gazt/te. 

*A really good story, original, well written 
and stirring.'— /.t/rrofy tv<>rld. 

The Honourable Mrs Spoor. 

By Arabella Kenealy. 

[Fourth Edition, 

' A clever story — the most powerful piece 
of work that Miss Kenealy has done.' — 
Daily ChronicU* 

A Last Throw. By Alice 
M. Diehl. 

[^Third Edition, 

*M« Diehl writes with vigour. Her 
style is ^ easy and natural ; her characters 
are^ distinct and always human; and her 
incidents are original and dramatic' — Daily 
Mail. 

The Emperor's Desisrn. By 

H. M. Greenhow. 



*The storv is well told, and b really 
amusing.' — Littrary WcrU. 



A Woman's Cross. By 

Alice M. Diehl. 

[Third Edition, 

* Mrs Didil's characters are well chosen 
and distinguished. ... Is far above the 
average of modem novels.' — Si Jamm^s 
Budg€t. 

' Is a very interesting love-story. There 
are some well-drawn characters. —Ptdl Mall 
Gaztttt, 

•"A Woman's Cross" is cleverly oo» 
cei ved . ' — A cadtmy. 

The Laird's Deed of Settle- 
ment. By Jane M. 

KiPPEN. 

' Full of adventure and wit on eighteenth- 
century fiction of Scottish Life. . . . The 
story will be read with considerable enjoy- 
ment as an interesting novel.'— Xmr»]^/ 
Mercury. 

The American Cousins. By 

Sarah Tytler. 

* Charmingly written, with a good deal of 
grace. It is a thoroughly modern and 
'* live" story, and will be read with bterest 
and pleastire.'— C*«r//*»fwtf/. 

' Readers who delight in abundance of 
detail and fulness of elaboration will find ia 
" The American Cousins ** ft fund of enjoy- 
ment.'— Z-t/^nwy World, 

A Man's Privilege. By 

Dora Russell. 

{Third Edition, 

' The stof^ opens dramatically. There are 
some fine sturing scenes in the book, and the 
descriptive passages betoken literary skill ol 
no mean oraer,'- Zr«u^ Mercury. 

A Tom - Out Page. By Dora 
Russell. [Third Edition, 

* A well constructed ttle.'— Jf^rNiMv Pott. 
*A sinartly-writtea, ap-to<<late tak.'— 

SUH. 
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A Crazy Moment. By 

Sarah Tytler. 

* A well-told story, the interest of which 
never aahtidt%.'-'Scotsm4ut, 

*A most oriffinal, fresh and cleverly- 
written tB\m.'^ff*rt/M Timts. 

'A capital and well-written book/— 
L weff0 ci CottrUr, 

*Of absorbing interest throughout.' — 
Newcastle ChronicU. 

H«r Lovins: Slave. By 

Hume Nisbst. 

[Second Edition. 

* Has abundance of go in it.' — Times. 

' It is a good story well tc\d.' —SUuuUird. 

In the Name of Liberty. By 

Florence Marry at. 

[TTiird EdUion. 

* Is a good story and thoroughly realistic.' 
— SUmaard, 

* Is one of Miss Marr^at's most rousing 
stories.'— >S'«/wn&r Rtvuw. 

False Pretences. By Annie 
Thomas (Mrs Pender- 
Cudlip). 

\Stcond Edition. 

* Miss Annie Thomas has rarely drawn a 
character so cleverly as that of the false 
and scheming Mrs Colraine.'— ffVr^/. 

A Lover of the Day. By 

Annie Thomas. 

\Third Edition. 

This author's style is graphic and lively 
— her book should have many readers.' — 
y&rkskirt Post, 

Hush Money. By Jean 

MiDDLEMASS. 

{Third Edition, 

* It is a story that will be read with keen 
intetest . . . the romance is well worked 
out, and there are not a few delightfol 
duipters.'— />iMH^ Courier. 



The Queen Wasp. By Jean 

MiDDLEMASS. 

' A charming romance, ftiU of human in- 
terest around the life of a plebeian company 
promoter and his aristocratic wife.' — Pio^U, 

' An excellent novel, and one which we can 
x^caxDxiicn6.*—Manck€ster Courier. 

' A crisp, up-to-date romance of love and 
finance. Tht. book is brightly written, the 
plot skilfully developed, and the interest 
well sustained from nrst to last.' 

A Darins: Spirit. By Mrs 

Bagot-Harte. 

'A book to be read with pleasure.* — Pall 
Mall Gaztitt. 

' A well-written novel ... the wh(de story 
is a very clever piece of workmanship.' — 
Belfast News LeHer. 

Stripped of the Tinsel. By 

J. E. MUDDOCK. 

{Fifth Edition, 

* A novel of considerable power, and one 
not likely to be overlooked by those who 
wish to read a graphic and original " Story 
of Bohemia."'— ffVf/wiiM/rr Review. 

Without Faith or Fear. By 

J. E. MUDDOCK. 

[Second Edition, 
' Will be read with interest by all thoee who 
love to study the most serious problems of 
life, and it moreover possesses great charm 
of narration and grace of literary style.* — 
Daily TeUgrapk. 

JuanitaCarrinsfton. By Mrs 

Robert Jocelyn. 

[Fourth Edition. 

' Mrs Jocelyn describes a run with the 

hounds, or a day in the covers better than 

any novelUt we have had since Whyte- 

Melville.'^y/ar. 

The White Flower. By 

Clive R. Fenn. 

•An excellent story, admirably toM.* — 
People. 

' One of the best novels of the year. A 
story of real live interest, told in excellent 
style with the true dramatic ring . . . will 
be enjoyed by all readers.' — Li v e tf —l 
Courier. 
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Falsely Accused. By G. 

Norway. 

<A thrilling tale. ... We will a&rm 
that the book will not disappoint those who 
like a sensational story.'— ^tf^^bvMM. 

' The story is a very vigorous and pleasing 

The Darin^ords. By £. 

Lodge. 

* A well-told tale. The interest u capitally 
iiistained.' — Liverpool Courier. 
' A bright story of interest.' — GtntU' 



The Champington Mystery. 

By Le Voleur. 

'An exciting and well-written book . . . 
will not be laid down until the last page 
is reached.' — Dundee Courier. 

*A highly exciting and graphic tale.' — 
AtMetueunt, 



A Son of the Qods. By £. 

Lodge. 

* Mrs Lodge has onquestaonably enriched 
the reader of fiction by her last book, " A 
Son of the Gods." The nianncr in whidi the 
anthorem has toM it comdtutes an inherent 
fascination which leads the reader to a more 
than ordinary enjoyment of the book.'^ 
Lioerpoel Pest, 

Love has no Pity. By 

Frederick Lakgbridgb. 

' The story is powerfnl and very devtrly 
written, making an excellent novd. -~ 
Lhferpeol DeUfy Mercury, 

The Secret of Mark Pepys. 

By Frederick J. Proctor. 

' A tale of stirring times among Mexicans. 
Full of incident from cover to cover, with 
a love interest running through.' — Beekmmn 



\^ Other Works in the same Series in due course. 



By SADI GRANT 

In Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 



A Japanese House- Party. 

' A charming noveL' — Memitti Post, 

* A delightful story.' — Outlook. 
' A charming tale.' — Lloyds. 

A Quardsman Japanese. 

* This brightly written Japanese story will 
be popular.' — Glasgow Herald. 

Diamenelin. 

'Delightful sketches of the life of Euro* 
peans in China . . . the book is replete with 
fascinating glimpses into the real Ufe of the 
Celestial.' — Dundee Courier. 

Trespassers who are Pro- 
secuted. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The New Woman Subdued. 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d. 



By C. FORESTIER- WALKER 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



The Chameleon. 

[Third Editum, 

* A dever book.'- Dmify Express, 

* A really strong hook.'—DaiJy Telegra^. 

* Brilliantly clever."— ff^<?ritf: 

' A racy love story.' — Bookmem, 

The Doll's Dance. 

[Second Edition, 

* A most entertaining story.' — PeM Mall 
Gazette, 

' Well written.'— /*MicA. 
' An excellent love ittaes'—Mormug Poet. 
'A strong book . . . remarkably well 
ymttiuk,'— Manchester Courier, 

The Cuckoo's Esir- 

[Second Edition. 

* Extremely vividly written.* — Daify Ex- 
press. 

* A devcr study of tenpcnunent.'— X>m^ 
MaiL 
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DIOBT, IiONO, ft CO.'S 

SIXPENNY COPYRIGHT NOVELS 

IN STRIKING PICTURE COVERS 



A Bid for Empire . 

Lady Joaa*8 Companion 

Venus Vlctrlx . 

The Mystery of No. 13 

The Darkest Hour . 

The Jolly Ros:er 

Cella's Fortune. 

The Qoiden Tooth . 

Dr Janet of Harley Street . 

Some Men are such Qentlemen . 

The Red- Headed Man . 

Claude Duval of '95 . . 

A Marrlas:e Mystery 

The Crime of a Crystal 

A Life for a Love . . . . 

A Double Revenge . . . . 

Through Peril for a Wife . 

The Beautiful Soul . . . . 

A Hidden Chain . . . 

Scoundrel or Saint? 

A Saintly Sinner . . . . 

Between the Daric and Daylight 

The Diamonds 

The Fields of Dulditch . 

Last Words 

The Commandant . . . . 



Major Arthur Griffiths 
Florbncb Wardkn 
Hklbn Mathers 
Hklen Mathers 
Louis Tracy 
Hume Nisbet 
Adeline Sergeant 
J. Maclaren Cobban 
Arabella Kenealy 
Arabella Kenealy 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
Fergus Hume 
L. T. Meade 
L. T. Meade 
L. T. Meade 
Florence Marry at 
Dora Russell 
Gertrude Warden 
J. W. Maclaren 
Richard Marsh 
J. S. Fletcher 
Mary £. Mann 
Stephen Crane 
Ernest Glanvillb 
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A Thrilling Romance by L. T. MEADE 

VIRGINIA 



Price 6b. 
[SECOND IMPRESSION 




"A ■tJniiit; Btory." — 
Morning Advtrtlmer. 

"An exciting novel." — 
Daadee Courier. 

" Clever and exciting." — 
LaaieM' PMd. 

" 1 rsniArkahly «ttnMtiT« itoiT 
■ . TlifiiiiK Qntst li A Oall- 
fomlan bItI of dxarmlnc mMmm 
uid bMvtr . . . Tha twok UkM 
k itronc hold on Uia tJtvMoa of 
the n»AM, uid Um Ula thronA- 
mit U of inoh nimiual power vid 
iMolaktloa tlut 11 la hud to la; 
tlu book doim nnUl ths tod la 
M»011WI"-Uiim;» Mtrcurf. 

"IntoiuBlTdruiuUc."— fortiMrt 



A VERY CHARMING HOSPITAL ROHAKCE 

A Raw Probationer 

By ELLIS DEAN 

AuTHOB OF "A Strange HoNiYiiooN," STC. Priee6a. 
"AtoodatoiTOf hoipltalllnliMnKUypoiniUr. Pftthoa ■adlmawarai 
wall Uaailwt In thli extramBl7 Inleierttnx tttyrj.'—Lhi/ft. 

"A moit IntartMlus aocoimt of ths Ufa of m boapltal niiTM.'''-ir>itw 
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By ;. S. FLETCHER 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 68. each. 

A Maid and Her Money. 

With IllusUations, by A. T. Smith. 

\Jtut (mt. 

The Diamonds. 

With Full-page Illustrations, by 

Harold Pifiard. 

\Second Edition, 

' A really exciting story.' — frisA Tim*t. 
'A remarkably clever story.' — Scotsman. 
'An excellent story.' — Truth. 

The Secret Way. 

[Second Edition. 

* A really clever story.'— Daitjr Express. 

* Most thriUing and exciting.' — To-Da^. 

* An exciting story, cleverly told. ' — Ltvtr' 

Bonds of Steel. 

* A fine ttacf.*^L4€ds Mercury. 

' A Temarkable book.' — Eastern Morning 
News. 

* A striking tale.''-Literarj' IVorid. 

The Air- Ship. 

And Other Stories. 

'Skilfully and vividly xo\d.'— Glasgow 
Herald. 

* Dramatic and effective.'— ^rx/wA Mer- 
cury. 



By ADELINE SERGEANT 
In Crown 8to, Cloth, 6s. each. 



The Sin of Laban Routh. 

[ Second Edition. 

* Decided>y interesting.' — Literary IVorM. 
'A very clever and interesting story.' — 

Eastern Morning Newt. 
' A thrilling story.'— fVestminster Review. 

Celia's Fortune. 

{Sicond Edition. 

* A well told story.'— Times. 

* Celia is a sweet and lovable heroine.' — 
Scotsman. 



By HELEN BftATHERS 

Author of " Comin' thro' the Rye," etc 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



Dahlia. 

Sketches of *high life in London 
and the Riviera and elsewhere. 

' Miss Mathers has a lar^e circle of readers 
and this volume cannot fail to add to their 
niunber. ' — Scotsman. 

Venus Victrix. 

' Realistic stories . . . magnificent for 
descriptive power.' — Eastern Merminf 
News. 

* Will find a ^ warm welcome from the 
novelbt's large circle of admiring readers.*— 
Leeds Mercury. 



In Crown Svo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
With Frontispiece. 

The New Lady Teazle. 

[ Third Edition, 
'Told with skill and literary grace and 
vigour.' — Glasgow Herald. 

The Face in the Mirror. 

[Third Editicn, 

' Written in a charming manner.' — Dunde* 
Courier. 

' A capital book for a reader who likes a 
story to oe at once light and stimulating.*— 
Scotsman. 



By ROBERT H. SHERARD 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



An Undersrround Mystery. 

* A book of absorbing interest from cover 
to cover. The author has achieved a 
distinct tucctas.' "Bristol Mercury. 

The Q host's Revenge, and 

Other Stories of Modem 
Paris. 

* Mr Sherard is one of the few writers who 
can collect around their work the real 
atmosphere of modem Paris. We have read 
with considerable admiration " The Ghost's 
Revenge."'— Z»V/nsrr ff^orld. 
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By FERGUS HUME 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



The Mandarin's Pan. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Second Edition. 

* Of absorbing mitttal.*— Scotsman. 

The Dancer in Red. 

And Other Stories. 
' Written with real dramatic forct.'— Daily 

The Red Window. 

[ Third Edition, 

*As good as anything Mr Fergus Hume 
has doa,t.*^Outl0ok. 

The Yellow Holly. 

[ Third Edition, 

'Of thrilling interest.'— 7>-4/«y. 
' An exciting story.' — Academy, 

A Coin of Edward VIL 

[ Third Edition. 
' A clever story, holds one spellbound to 
the end.* — Lincoln Herald, 

The Crime of the Crystal. 

[Third EdUion, 

* Holds the reader enthralled until the last 
line is reachnL' — Court Circular. 

The Pagan's Cup. 

With Frontispiece. [Third Edition. 
' A thrilling . . . will in every case be 
read at a stttmg.' — Glasgow Herald. 

The Red -Headed Mam 

[Third Edition, 
' The best piece of work Mr Fergus Hume 
has don^'—lVorld. 

Shylock of the River. 

[Fifth Edition. 
'The most brilliant detective story Mr 
Hume has given us.' — Literary IVorld. 

The Masquerade Mystery. 

[Third Editiott. 

* Is as good, if not better than " The 
Mystery ot a Hansom Cab," tic.'— IVorld. 

A Marriage Mystery. 

Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

'Very clever and well worked out. — 
Vanity Fair. 



By DORA RUSSELL 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



A Fatal Past. 

[Sitond Edition. 

The Silent Watches. 

• A dramatic ilbaiy: ^Literary World, 

Rose Fleming. 

*A very charming story.' — Liverpool 
DeUly Post. 

Hester Wray. 

[Second Edition. 

• There is plenty of exdteawat in the 
itary.'-^Birmtnfflkatm Post. 

The Track of the Storm. 

*An ezdting love romance.' — ^mk«/« 
Hermid, 

A Qreat Temptation. 

With Frontispiece. 

[Second Edition. 

*One of Miss RusseU's cfaaraiQ^y^iited 
stories.' — Birmsnfkam Gmaette, 
' A smartlyowritten ronanoa.' — Pe^U, 

A Strange Message. 

[Second Edition. 

*A dramatic story told b Mitt Rosseirs 
best vcajm9x,*'^Litermry WoHd, 

A Daughter of Darkness. 

Cloth, 3S. 6d. 

' A pleasant story, told in a p l aa wnt way.' 
—Aterdeemjounuu, 

A Curate of Royston. 

Cloth, 3S. 6d. 

The Marriage of CoL Lee. 

Cloth 3s. 6d. [/ustotU, 

A Tom -Out Page. 

Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

'A smartly* written, up-to-date tale.*— 
Sun. 

A Man's Privilege. 28.6d. 

• The book is very eatdting.'- Acmdet n y , 

A Hidden Chain. 6d. 
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By GERTRUDE WARDEN 
In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



By L. T. MEADE 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



Robert the Devil. 

[Just out. 

The Moth and the Foot- 
lights. 

* A pleasing X9\^*— Times. 

* This story deserves a generous welcome 
for it is brightly written and contains plenty 
•f mystery and plot.' — Siatidard, 

A Heart of Stone. 

[^Second Edition. 
'A charming %tory. '—Emstgm Miming 

'The book is an absorbing one, and 
readers will be delichted with the author's 
latest work, which snould not be missed.' — 
M0rmm£ A dvtrtiser. 

The Qame of Love. 

*A racT tale, written in a delightfully 
Wight and brisk %tyW.'-~ Dundee Cturier. 

A Syndicate of Sinners. 

'A capital sensational siory.'— ^/««/»w 
Hetmld. 

Beauty in Distress. 

* A capital noveU'^Jf^m/i^f Lemder. 

Set to Partners. 

'A fascinating romance.' — Dundtt 
Advertwr. 

'A highly sensational 9Xoty.' ^ Daify 
Ifeme, 
'A good atory.'—Grm^kic 

In Crown 8vo, Qoth, 3s. 6d. 

Nobody's Widow. 

* A charming story.'— ^(^rwriNif LuuUr. 
'Brimful of amusement.* — Jhmdtt 

Ctmrur. 

' A sprightly itbarf.*^Denly Ntw*. 

Scoundrel or Saint? 

With Pictorial Paper Coter, 6d. 



The Maid with the Goggles. 

With cover design by Chas. B. 
Dawson. [Second Editian. 

' One of the best novels Mrs L. T. Meade 
has written.' — Mcmittg Leader. 

Bess of Delaney's. 

With Frontispiece. [Second EditUn, 
*This new novel will rank amoo^ the 

finest the author has written.' — LUereuy 

H^prld. 

A Double Revenge. 

[ 7^kird Edition. 

* A regular thriller.' — /HsA Timet. 

'A clever, bright and absorbing story.' — 
Bookseller. 

Through Peril for a Wife. 

With Frontispiece. [ Third Edition, 
'As delightful as anything Mrs Meade's 
facile pen has yet produced.' — BcekeeUer, 

By Mutual Consent. 

With Frontispiece. [Third Edition, 

* A distinctly clever aUxj.'—Omleoher, 

' An exciting no^rtV—St James's Ge^aetie. 
'A remarkably attractive stocj,' — 
Bookseller. 

A Life for a Love. 

With Frontispiece. [Third Edition, 
Thu thriUing tsil^.'—Daify Telegrm^ 

Virginia. 

With four full- page Illustrations. 

[Second Edition, 

* A stirring tloty.'^Mormag AeberHaer, 

* Clever and exciting. '—Z^i^i^x Field, 

The Desire of Men. 38. 6d. 

* The story is an awfully weird one, aad 
possesses a strong fascination.' — Liverfoel 
Courier. 

A Life for a Love. 

In Paper Cover, Sixpenny Edition. 

A Double Revenge. 

In Paper Cover, Sixpenny Edition. 

Through Peril for a Wife. 

In Paper Coversi Sixpenny Edition. 
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By ARABELLA KENEALY 
In Crown Sto. Qoth 6s. 



His Elisrible Grace the 
Duke. 

[Sicoftd Edition, 

'Admirers of Miss Kenealy will be de- 
ighted with this volume.'— ^^KTMif Herald. 

* A constelUtioo of sparkling tales.'— Z>«i^ 
Mmii. 



Crown 8vo. Cloih 2s. 6d. each. 

Dr Janet of Harley Street. 

•A dcver book, worth reading.'— i>«/(r 
CMrtmicle. 

The Honourable Mrs Spoor. 

* A powerful story.*— /*«// Afall GmMetU. 

Some Men are such Qentie- 
men. 

*A book to read breathles&ly from begin- 
ning to end:— Pali Mail Ga»etit. 



By HUME NISBET 



By 
FREDERICK W. ROBINSON 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth 6s. each. 



Anne Judfi^e, Spinster. 

'Original, natural and interesting. We 
commend the book to the public' — 
A tiumrufH, 

A Brid^re of Qlass. 

*An excellent novel, written in a clever, 
attractive 8t3rle, which holds the reader 
enchained to the end.'— Daily Teltgrtt^k. 



The Jolly Rosier. 3s. 6d. 

With Frontispiece by the Author. 

*An admirable story of sea heroes and 
pirates.'— />«// MaU GautU, 

Her Lovinfi^ Slave. 2s. 6d. 

* A good story, well told.' — Standard, 



By SARAH TYTLER 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth 6s. 

A Stepmother in Ambush. 

' A genuine good story.' — Scotsman, 

Favours from France. 

* A charming story.' — World, 

Friendly Foes. 

'Very good reading, cleverly toW.'— J/. 
Jante/s Gnaetto. 

Rival Claimants. 

* A delightful XaXt: — Literaturt. 

Major Sinfi:leton*s 

Daughter. 

'Interesting and charming.' — Brititk 
Hffercnry. 

Many Daus^hters. 

'Not for many years has Miss Tytler 
written such a lively book.' — Irish Tim€s,\ 

Atonement by Proxy. 

'An exceedingly interesting story.' — 
Easitm Morning Metot. 

American Cousins. 

In Cloth. T Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 
' Charmingly writtoo.'-- Osrrf /iwFii«iL 
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Bj T. W. SPEIGHT 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth 6s. each. 



A Late Repentance. 

* An interesting noveL' — Bookman. 



By Fortune's Whim. 

* An exciting story.' — Yorkshire Herald. 
' Excellent reading.' — Morning Post. 
'An ingenious piece of work.' — Daily 

The Sport of Chance. 

* A charming story.' — Irish Times. 

'Interesting and enjoyable reading.' — 
Birmingham Post. 



* Fascinating and thrilling.' — Dundee 
Courier. 



By Pate's Caprice. 

'Thoroughly interesting.' — Morning 
Adverti^r. 

*A very agreeable story.' — Northern 
Whig. ^ 



The Celestial Ruby. 

'Should rank amongst the brightest and 
best of Mr Speight's sensational works.' — 
Dublin Express. 



The Plotters. ^ 

' A graphic, fascinatin|; ^ory, '—BookuUer, 
* A vigorous and exciting novel.' — Morning 
LeeuUr. 

' Will add to the reputation of the author.' 
— Irish Independent. 



Under a Cloud. 

'An enthralling story 'of sensation.' — 
Stamdmrd. 

'A really delightful nosftV — Soutkp^ri 
Visits. 



By ELLIS DEAN 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth 6s. each. 



A Strans:e Honeymoon. 

' A remarkably interesting story of love in 
the South Sea Islands.' — Liverpool Courier. 

* A very clever story.'— /rwA Times. 

' Very well written.' — Bristol Mercury, 

' Contains many thrilling adventures told 
in a very real way.' — Literary IVorld. 

* An extremely clever Tio\t\.'—Leufy. 

A Raw Probationer. 

' A good story of hospital life. . . Pathos 
and humour are well blended in this iatcnsely 
interesting iXarf.*— Lloyds, 

^ ' A vigorous well«writtan stofy of hospital 
life. A distinctly clever book. — Birmingna m 
Post. 

* The book b charmingly writt«s, and full 
of human touches that stamp it as a whole 
with uncommon and decided merit.' — 
Yorkshire HereUd. 

A New Matron. 

' The book deserves to be widely read.'— 
Daily News. 

'A story of unflagging interest.' — West- 
minster Review. 

* The story is told with tk5XL'— Times, 



By H. MAXWELL 

In Crown 8vo. Cloth 6s. each. 



The Secretary of State. 

'A remarkably devar book.* — C0urf 
Journal, 

' A capital hooV.' --PeaiMeaiCmmiU, 

The Marriasre of Eileen. 

' Is cleverly conceived and poverlnUy told. 
. . . The book is one which ovublj ought 
not to be m\utA.*Sookuller. 
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In Crown 8vo, ciotb gilt. Prtct 8». 

A Powerful and Realistic Novel 
of Slum Life In London 



THIS OUR SISTER 



Mm HAROLD E. QORST 



Antftor of ■ TIu Ufhti" ate. 




WeMtmtaater ammvitt 

" Mn HaroM Gonf ■ novel 
holib the reftder by » note 
of originsli^ wid sncerttj 
which ia Ux too rare in 
modem novels. Clearly the 
U wiitinc of what she haa 
seen and obscrred irtien she 
describes the life of the Tery 
poor, and her ancceas in 
this reqtect ia fit to coatpsn 
with Oat <tf Ur Pett Ridge, 
Mr Whitins, or Mr Arthur 
Horisoo. . . . We wel- 



to the ranks of tiie writers 
mto are really entitled to 



to be read, for it ia sincare 
■fiH inteteatins, and haa aQ 
themarka of talent." 
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In Crown 8vo., Cloth Gilt Price 6t. Second Impression. 

HARY E. MANN'S NEW NOVEL 

THE FIELDS OF DULDITCH 

By the Author of ''Among the Syringas,'* 
<*The Mating of the Dove,** ''Fortune's Cap,'* etc 



AtlMBmun. — "These sketches of life amongst the rural population are 
drawn with considerable power." 

Daily Telegraph. — ' ' Miss Mann's writing at once compels attention. It is 
so quiet, so faithful, describing ordiiuuy scenes and character without 
exaggeration, indeed with absolute fidelity." 

Eastern Morning Hews. — " A collection of exceedingly clever sketches, full 
of life and interest. It is a work deserving of high praise." 

"Spectator. — "This is a collection of stories telling of the lives of the 
labourers in the fields around the village of Dulditch. The character sketch 
of * Our Mary * is delightful. . . . The book is full of interest." 

Times. — *' Miss Mann is one of the novelists whose books are waited for 
with pleasurable anticipation, and they do not disappoint us when they come." 

Daily Telegraph. — " Miss Mann's writing at once compels attention." 

Saturday ReTiew. — *'Miss Mann is in the best sense a novelist, that isy 
the characters she portrays are fiill of vitality and of actuality, their actions 
and their speech are consistent with their several natures." 

BookseUer.— '* Miss Mann is the ZoU of the English." 

Binningliam Oasette. — " Miss Mann is an artist in grace and elegance of 
style. Her book will be read for its literary merit" 

Pall Kail Oasette. — " Miss Mann always gives us work of sterling merit. 
... we would heartily p^ffc Miss Mann's clever treatment of the various 
types to be found among the simple dwellers about *The Fields of Dulditch.' 
There is the same sympathetic insight displayed here that characterises all 
this writer's work — the same keen sense of humour, and the same delicious 
portra3ral of child-life." 
Torkshire Post.--" A book that lays hold of the reader." 
Mr Edward Gamett writes in the Aoademy.— " If you try Miss Mann's 
* The Fields of Dulditch ' by the high standard of fidelity to nature, her stories, 
if not masterpieces of art, are masterly and show deep observations and delicate 
tjnnpatby with human life." 



London : DIGBY, LONG* CO., 18 BouvexkSl.^ ¥V«^^N..^^e^^ 
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Miscellaneous 

The Birds of Our Country. By H. E. Stewart, B.A. 

With Illustrations by Archibald Tho&burn, J. Giacoiiblli« G. £. 
LoDGS, K. Kbyl, R. Krbtschmbr, &c Crown 8vo. Pictorial doth, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. Illustrated Prospectus with Press Opinions postfru, 

{Second Edition, 
* This capital work fumishet the young collector with a bo<dc which is not b^rood his 
means, and whidi at the same time contains an account of all the birds which he is 
likely to meet with in the British \Ak^* —Htreford TUmes. 

The Memoirs of Qerald O'Connor. By William O'Connor 

Morris, late County Court Judge and Chakman of Quarter Sessions 
of Roscommon and Sligo. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

' The Memoirs are wonderfully interesting reading.' — Times. 

' An altogether charming and exceedingly instructive book. ' — UmiUd Service Mttgeutnt, 

' The Memoirs are interesting, not to say stirring.' — Saturday Review. 

The Secrets of the Hand. By Maud Harries. Paper, is. 

* Those wishing to learn the art and mystery of fortune-telling by the hand will find 
much informatioQ u thb volume.'— ^AMmrr. 

Nis:h on Sixty Years at Sea. By Robert Wool ward (' Old 

WoOLWARD.') Crown 8vo, doth, 6s. ^th Portrait [Second Editimi. 

' Very entertaining reading. Captain Woolward writes sensibly and straightforwardly, 
and tells his story with the frankness of an old salt. He has akeok sense oinumoar, and 
his stories are endless and very entertaining.' — Timet. 

Recollections of Sport amons: Fin, Pur and Feather. 

By Jambs Conway, Author of * Forays among Salmon and Deer.' 

' Mr Conway's *' Recollections " will appeal irresistibly to all lovers of the varied sport 
of which he here supplies so many graphic and pleasant descriptions.'— ^ilpfe. 

' We have read Mr Conway's new 000k with some pleasure ; for he describes his sport 
with such enthusiasm, and he is such a successful angler and shot, that it is impossible 
for a lover of soort not to enw hlaL'—S/ecimiar. 

The Author's Manual. By Percy Russell. 

With Prefatory Remarks by Mr Gladstonb. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 

lUTintA and Ckeapor Edition. 

* Mr Russell's book is a very complete manual az^^fuide for ioomalist and anther. 
We have little else but praise for the volume.'— ffVrmMlrlcrJ?#pww. 

'The aspirant to literature may certainly read Mr RnsaeU's book with profit.'— 
SpecUt9r. 

* A handbook that will prove very useful to all who aspire to write for the press in any 
of the various branches of literary work. . . . This is tne ody "**«»"■» comprehending 
all departments of professional literature firom paragraph writing to the prodoctioo of the 
book. — MoHckester Courier. 

The Worlds of Earth : The Past, Present and Future of the 

Earthly Economy. By John Spbncbb Hall. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth, 7s. 6d. 

' The book is likely to interest the student of the OU Testament ; It ^•''"f W two 
maps and two illustratioos.' — Bookseller. 

An interesting study of the past, present and future of the earthly aooiMMBy fipoa a 
spiritual standpoint.' — Rock. 
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Three Important New Books 27 

Miscellaneous 

The World's Navies in the Boxer 

Rebellion (china, 1900) 

WITH HU1IBB0V8 QXXrSTBATIOllB. Piloe 7*. M. Mt. 

By Lieut. C. C. DIX, R.N. 

'Abounds in interest and excitement.' — Evening StancUird, 
* Is exceptionally valuable.' — Glasgow Herald, 

' The book is interesting, being full of life and as breezy as a midshipman's 
yam ought to be. ' — Athenaum, 

Russia of To- Day 

6s. By B. VON DBR BRUQQBN 6s. 

'Few among the numerous books dealing with the Russian Empire which 
have appeared of late years will be found more profitable than Baron von der 
Brttggen s ** Das Hentige Russland," an English version of which has now 
been published.' — Times, 

My First Voyage ; My First Lie 

A Reminiscence of an Imaginative Childhood 

3s. 6d. By ALPHONSB DAUDBT 3s. 6d. 

Anther of 'Sapho,' fto. 

' A charming story . . . extremely well written. The book is well worth 
reading.' — British Weekly, 

' A trifle of great charm . . . humour abounds and the story ends with one 
of those irrelevant but triumphant touches of pathos in which Daudet excelled 
all the writers of his generation.' — Literature, 

' The tale is one of those pretty fragments of autobiography seen through the 
blazing mirage of Province which Daudet touched with so great a charm. Mr 
Sherard has rendered the story into excellent English, and it is a pleasant 
memorial of Dandet's lively imagination and warm heart.' — Athefurum, 

' One of the most delightful little romances to which either M. Daudet or 
Mr Sherard has ever appended his name.' — Liverpool Mercury, 

* Very charming is this " Reminiscence of an Imaginative Childhood "... the 
story is so admirably told that one reads it with very keen enjoyment' — Ghbe, 

* People of scientific temperament often demand a definition of "charm." 
" My First Voyage " is a definition of the word in a hundred and seventy-five 
pages. ' — AcaeUmy, 

' An entrancing narrative, which has some of the finest characteristics of 
Dandet's style.' — Dundee Advertiser, 
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By LUCAS CLEEVE 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



The Confessions of a 

Climber. 

[Juii Qui. 

Mary Anne of Parciinient 
Buildins^s. 

' A truly delightful sHory. '—Btoksglltr, 

* A delightful picture of a Cockney girL' — 
Court Journal, 

As tlie Twis: is Bent. 

' A good story.' — Chronicle. 

Tlie Mas:ic of Rome. 

'A most powerful noveL' — Bristol 
Mtrcury. 

Free Soil, Free Soul. 

* May fairly be describod as a masterpiece. ' 
— Birmingham Daily Post. 

Our Lady of Beauty. 

[Second Edition. 

Being ihe love story ofX^arles VIL, 
Km% of France, and Agnes Sorelle, 
Demoiselle de Fromenteau. 

' A fascinating picture of Agnes Sorelle. 
... a story that is worth r^uiing.* — 
Aca4Umy. 

The Dreamer. 

[Second Edition, 

' The best book Lucas Cleeve has written.* 
—Daily Mail. 

The Secret Church. 

[Second Edition. 

* A very charming love story.' — TVwM. 

' A capital \)ooV:—Yorkshirt HtrmU. 

'Cleverly written and entertaining.'— 
Scotsman, 



By W. CARTER PLATTS 



Betwixt the Lins: and 

the Lowland. 

With full-page Illustrations, by the 
author. 6s. 

' We have thoroughly enjoyed the book.'- 
Daily News 

'We have never read a book with ao 
much pleaanre.'— Zl«t^ Chronicle. 



In Crown 8vo, Cloth, js. 6d. each. 

The Whims of Erasmus. 

' The hamoar is irresistible. There is a 
laugh with almost every sentence, and a very- 
hearty laugh too.'— ^S'lHc 

Bunkumelli. 

' A book of real humour. ^—Bookseller. 

' Every page contains bHighter.>-Z>vM/<r/ 
Conner. 

Flush Times and Scimp. 

' Told with a humour and pathos whoDv 
deligfadnL'—TV-Z^itr. 

' Very good reading .'>-i?tfVMW o/Reoiem. 



The Tuttlebury Tales. 

' [SiVintk Edition^ 2s. 6d. 

'The rollicking good humour b irtesist* 
m^'—PaUMeUlGeuetU. 
' Very amoiing.'— ^/mm/ Budget, 

The Tuttlebury Troubles. 

[Third Ediiiim, 2^ (i^. 

YorkMhinPoetwKn ^-' Itmavbe add that 
there is nothing to heutily hmghahte in tht 
comic literatwa of the tiam.' 
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atriMmly 



SAT URDAY REVIEW. - 



"Mr Marah'a atoriea a 



origliial ; they have a rtrong leaven of dlatlnctloo, ami 

arc vaatly entertalnlPt. " 

In Crown Sro., baodaome cloth. Price 6s. each. 

Between % Dark and % Dayliglit 

B7 BIOHARD MASBH (5a-<w</ SdUiim. 

Author of * The Beelle,' ' The Twickenham Peerage,' ' Frivolitiw,' 
' A Spoiler of Men,' ' The Marquis of Patney,' &c. 

Some Preaa Oplniona 



UUnwy Torld.— 'The volame 
txmtami several (toiics that may 
be counted among the most in- 
tcreittag and ingenious ever given 
to the pablic by the author.' 

TottaUn Pott. — ' A really 
entertaining collection of «totiei 
... No lover of fictioD could 

volume.' 

Bttelol KarmuT.— ' Vivid and 
entertaining short stories.' 

taottman. — 'A volume of 
atoriet, light and humoroni in 
character and all highly amasii^ 
... all (old in a brisk and 
buoyant style.' 




of short sloiiei will revel in 1 
collection.' 

AN ARISTOCRATIC DETECTIVE 

By BIOHABD MABBH [Tkini EdUUn. 

Oout dimOar. — ' Mr Marifa telU in a very agreeable manner a nnmbcr of 
detective ttoriei of the Sheilo^ Holmes ordet. ' 
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By JEAN MIDDLEMASS 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



A Felon's Dau^^hter. 

[/«j/ out. 

The Palkners of Qreenhurst. 

* The author has dealt with her theme in a 
masterly manner. ' — IVeitem Morning News. 

A Woman^s Calvaiy. 

* Betty and her little sister Mabel are 
very charming creations, and the tale is well 
worth reading,' — Literary World. 



Fallen from Favour. 

'An attractive tale . . . thoroughly in- 
teresting.' — Literary H'orid. 



His Lawful Wife. 

* A charming book.' — Queen. 

* May be read with pleasure.' — Glasgo%v 
Herald. 



The Wheel of Fire. 

' Skil^Uy worked out . . . the reader's 
interest is never allowed to flag from the 
beginning to the end.' — Literaryworld. 



In Storm and Strife. 

* The book is charmingly written, and will 
be thoroughly enjoyed by all who peruse it.' 
— Liverpool Courier. 



The Yellow Badge. 

'A powerful and dramatic story.' — Lady. 

•A story of thrilling interest.' — Aberdeen 
Press. 

Hush Money. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

• Will be read with keen interest.' — St 
James's Gauttt. 



By ALLEN UPWARD 

Id Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. each. 



The Ordeal by Fire. 

' Enchains the interest and holds it with- 
out relaxation to the last.' — Newcastle 
Journal. 



The Yellow Hand. 

* A fascinating tale.' — Bristol Mercury. 

* A thrilling ule.' — Scotsman. 

' A very fascinating romance.' — Western 
Daily Mercury. 



By NOWELL CAY 

In Crown Svo, 6s. each. 

A Foe In the Family. 

'An unusually good story.' — Manckttier 
Courier. 

^ ' The Baron recommends it to not a few of 
his patients.' — Punch, 

' A thoroughly exciting tale.' — Newcastle 
Journal. 

' A very good story well told.'— IVrabiUry 
Obserzrer. 

In Hot Pursuit. 

' Any one in search of a really welU written 
and exciting tale cannot do better than read 
*' In Hot Pursuit." ... of thrilling interest 
from beginning to tnd.'—Deuly Express. 



By JOHN K. LEYS 

In Crown 8vo, Cloth, 6s. 

A Desperate Game. 

[Just out. 

The Broken Fetter. 

' This rattling story goes with a bang from 
start to finish ... an absorbing story.*— 
Northern Whig. 
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THIRD IMPRESSION 

A THRILLING STORY BY J. S. FLETCHER 

AnOior or " WbNi duulM Ui* Hnt wu King," Mo. 



THE DIAMONDS 

"A rattHng good story. The book will Interest the 
reader bevond question, while It will certainly add to 
Mr Fletcher's reputation as a writer of up-to-date 
sensational fiction." — Court Circular. 

"An excellent story." — 



"A book ot extraordinary 
Interest" 

— DUNDf I Advirtisir. 



"A detective story • • • 
excellent and entertaining." 

— MORNINQ LfAOER. 

"A book of stirring read- 
Ing.- 

— Eastern Mornikq News. 
"A stimulating tale." — 
St Jam It's Oazitti. 

"A really exciting and 
welNtOld story." 

—Irish Timis. 
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In Crown Std. Clotti. Priet <«■ 

A NEW HUMOROUS BOOK 

By W. L. ALDEN 
WjVA Full-page Illustnttioiu by LOUIS WAIN 

"Vttj amvt and eaUlttamttg.''—£)aify Graf Ate. 

"Tbe Cats brittle witb origiwUitj uid tna."—Saeistl/tr. 

"All lovera of hnmonr mad of otta ■bould kmI tb 

Ule*"— ZJaiVf JVea,!. 

"A moil enjoyable book."— /l/^ntin^ Leader. 



fiubion, Mr Alden tells 
Ule iftct tale of CM vil- 
lainy, agadtj, intellect, 
aod canning. He dnm 
hii cat cluncten to the 
life ; and in Mr Louii 
Wain be has found the 
attitt to follow his lead 
with vindty " — Baak- 



" Broadlv Ordeal, bat 

veiy pleannt Tcadii^ 

the c«U asnciated with 
lea-captaint all make 
good ratns. Mi Loais 
Wain ii the appropriate 
illuilmtoc of tha booh." 
— Alktwenm. 



"Hieae Cat TaIc* will challenge companMa with anything; in 
the &th or fishinf line which hai ever aeen print A droll and 
iBngliable work, and Mr Lotiia Wain's taurj ijSamm will find 
hia iUiMtrations add not a little to the fna"— firsaAtf Nam- 
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